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I. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON KANT’S SYSTEM OF 
ETHICS. 


BY PROF. THOS. G. APPLE, D. D. 


I propose to consider in this article some of the leading prin- 
ciples of Kant’s system of Ethics. The subject commends itself 
to our consideration as an interesting historical study, and also 
on account of the grave importance of moral science in a course 
of liberal education. The vast interest that has in our age been 
concentrated in scientific progress and discovery, especially in 
their bearing on the material and industrial prosperity of 
society, has led in the way of reaction to the inquiry whether 
the wants of man’s moral nature, as compared with his intellec- 
tual nature, are sufficiently emphasized in our general educa- 
tional culture. It has been found that intellectual culture, even 
in its highest and best form, where it is pursued for its own sake, 
needs to have joined with it the proper culture of the moral 
nature. We do not, indeed, indorse the saying, often heard, that 
intellectual culture is something neutral in relation to morality, 
that it inclines equally to the evil or the good, and that there- 


fore education in this sense is a power for the one as readily as 
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for the other. We believe that the proper cultivation of the 
intellectual faculties, having truth for their contents, tends to 
elevate man above the selfish and the sordid, and that in itself it 
is a good to be prized far above wealth and worldly power. 

But it is still true that where the moral nature is neglected, 
intellectual culture may be diverted from its own high and sa- 
cred character, and so perverted into a power for evil. Evidently 
the two sides of our nature, the intellectual and the moral, 
should both receive equal and proper attention in all right edu- 
cation: the one is the organ for the apprehension of the true, 
the other of the good. 

No philosophical thinker of modern times has done more to 
bring out the true dignity and worth of man’s moral nature than 
Immanuel Kant. In an age when bold Dogmatism and avowed 
Skepticism were in deadly conflict, the one resting its claims 
largely on mere assumption, the other on despair of all certitude 
in knowledge or belief, and each struggling to gain the ascen- 
dency over the other, Kant came forward with his critical method 
and demolished whatever was false and weak in both. 

In his critique of the pure reason, die reine vernunft, he inves- 
tigates primarily, not what man knows, but his faculties and 
powers of knowing. Over against the assumptions of Dogma- 
tism he shows that there are limits to man’s power of knowing, 
and that therefore there are problems pertaining to the infinite 
and absolute, as well as to the inner substance of things (dus 
ding in sich selbst), which human thought cannot comprehend ; 
while by his discussion of a priori judgments he shows that in 
its measure and degree there is absolute certitude in human 
knowledge. Thus on the one hand he curbed that pride of 
knowledge which claimed to be able to measure and comprehend 
God Himself, while on the other hand he equally refuted the 
skepticism of such men as Hume, who made it their object to 
cast doubt upon all man’s knowledge. This great work soon be- 
came the acknowledged masterpiece, and a thesaurus in psychol- 
ogy from which the ablest and best subsequent psychologists 
drew material. It has, indeed, its serious defects and errors (as 
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what human work has not?) which are now eliminated in our best 
psychologies and works on metaphysics, but it still remains and 
lives as a great masterpiece in all modern philosophy, somewhat 
as Aristotle’s organon stands related to Logic in all ages. 

But it is in his Moral Philosophy especially, we think, that 
Kant did the greatest service in the cause of truth; it is there 
that he brought home to the conscience of a skeptical age the 
reality of any unchanging moral law, and the true dignity of the 
moral constitution of man. As Moses in ancient days became 
the agent for publishing the decalogue from the awful mount 
that burned with fire, Kant, like a second Moses, in a modern 
age, in the face of prevailing skepticism, brought forth the 
supreme authority of the same moral law as enshrined in human 
reason, in man’s moral nature. What truth is for the intellect, 
forming its true inmost substance, and commanding assent from 
all men, that the moral law is for will, demanding the inward 
assent of true obedience. As the eye is made for the light, and 
the intelligence for the truth, so the will is made and adapted 
for the apprehension of the good as this addresses itself to man 
through an unchangeable moral law. 

We may gather up the leading principles of Kant’s system of 
Ethics under two heads,—first, his doctrine of the Categorical 
Imperative, in which are set forth the nature and characteristics 
of Moral Law, and, second, the Autonomy of the Human Will, 
in which he presents his conception of moral freedom and of all 
virtue and duty. Let us consider these in their order. 


I.—THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE. 

That man, both in his individual capacity and in his social 
organization, is subject to the authority of law,—law that distin- 
guishes between right and wrong, the good and the bad,—is a fact 
patent to every one. What is the origin and nature of this law? 
This is one of the questions which moral science undertakes to 
answer. 

Is there in man and for man an authority which is absolute 
und categorical for the determination of his will, and yet so re- 
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lated to him that obedience or submission to it is free and not 
by external coercion ? 

Skepticism answers, no. As in the sphere of intelligence it 
denies the existence of a fixed standard of truth, so here in the 
moral sphere it denies that there is a fixed, unchanging law of 
right that binds every intelligent being in the universe to obedi- 
ence. Over against such open skepticism Kant brings forward 
the existence of an imperative in every man’s being which he is 
bound to reverence. It has its form of utterance in the words 
“‘shall or ought,” which express a moral obligation, but not a 
necessitation. ‘Thou shalt not steal,” “ Thou shalt not kill,” 
“thou shalt assist thy neighbor,” “‘ thou shalt preserve thy life.” 
By what authority do such commands address all men? If, in 
opposition to the skeptic now, we admit that there is authority 
somewhere to command, and that man ought to obey, then another 
question arises as to its source. Some find it in a certain result 
of experience, as an aposteriori principle. For instance, if, by trial 
and experiment, it be found that it promotes man’s happiness to 
not steal, or that it conduces to the industrial progress and wel- 
fare of society, then it is right, and so possesses authority as 
moral obligation. In distinction from all such empirical prin- 
ciples Kant, seeks for the obligation in an a priori dictate of the 
reason, which transcends experience and hence is called trans- 
cendental. What he calls the dictate of reason is really the 
moral law enthroned in man. It is the principle of right which 
is innate in the human soul. 

This authority is imperative because it asserts itself in the 
form of a command. This is peculiar to the will as distin- 
guished from the intellect. When a truth is discerned, by what- 
ever process its discernment is reached, the intellect must give 
its assent; there is here also a necessity, the mind must assert 
what evidently ts. In the case of the will, the obligation is what 
ought to be, and the will brings it to pass by an act of obedience 
or an act of duty. 

This imperative is called categorical, in distinction from hy- 
pothetical. For instance, “thou shalt not make any false prom- 
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ise” is a categorical command. “Make no false promise, lest 
thou destroy thy credit” is a conditional, or hypothetical, com- 
mand. The former means that the authority of right in man is 
entirely unconditional. And this indicates at once one of Kant’'s 
main principles. His system excludes Utilitarianism and Eude- 
monism. Law is obligatory primarily, not because its obedience 
is useful, promotes the good order of society or secures man’s 
happiness, but because it is right. Whenever any other con- 
sideration comes in to influence the will, save the one of right, it 
vitiates the morality of the act. If aman, for instance is honest 
because it is the best policy, secures him the best worldly advan- 
tage in the end, he is acting from a selfish motive and his act is 
no longer moral in the true sense. If he is temperate in eating 
and drinking because this course promotes health, while the op- 
posite would produce misery, his very temperance becomes sel- 
fish and is no longer a virtue. It falls from the lofty plane of 
morality either into the plane of mere instinct, such as leads the 
animal to choose its quantity of food, or, if it have an ulterior 
selfish motive, into downright immorality, as, for instance, where 
a man is temperate or economical through avarice. Kant even 
rules out of his system pathological affection as having in it any 
claim to morality. A man’s affections are not subject to the 
control of his will in their natural form. He cannot control his 
likes and dislikes, his sympathy and antipathy, whereas moral 
obligation presents what is and must be subject to his will. The 
mere natural affection of a parent for a child or of a child for a 
parent is in itself neither good nor bad; it does not rise into the 
sphere of the moral. To honor, obey, assist a parent is a duty 
of the child, but to love is a different affair. 

Thus we reach a doctrine of legalism, or of moral obligation 
of the purest and loftiest character. The moral law, as enthroned 
in the reason of man, is written again in characters as clear and 
distinct as those recorded on the two tablets of stone brought 
down by Moses from the awful mount. The moral order of the 
universe for all intelligent creatures is set forth as a reality and 
not an invention of man. It stands out as an objective reality 
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corresponding, in its own higher sphere of being, to the fixed 
and unchanging order of nature. As there is the presence of 
intelligence everywhere in nature, from the glow-worm to the 
sun, so all intelligent existence is subject to moral law, which 
determines the well-being of individuals and communities. This 
moral law is not an external dictum merely which addresses 
man from beyond himself, but it is ingrained in the inner- 
most structure of his being. To reverence and obey it is en- 
nobling, gives man his true dignity and manhood, whilst to trans- 
gress it is belittling, low and mean. Even rewards and penalties, 
as something external to the law, are ruled out of this lofty sys- 
tem. Man is not to obey the right in order to obtain a reward, 
nor is he to shun disobedience from a slavish fear of penalty ; 
but he is to do both from a true reverence for the moral law, as 
comprehending in itself and for itself the highest good for 
man. 

Such a setting forth of the moral law enshrined in the moral 
constitution of man was like a trumpet-call to a groveling, sor- 
did age. Even the Christianity of Kant’s time presented but a 
dim, shadowy view of the divine law. In the supernaturalism of 
the seventeenth century it was depicted as a law over man, not 
ijn man,—something added from without, instead of a concrete 
living power from within. And, practically, then as now, men 
shook their heads in doubt when the lofty ideal was held up to 
their gaze. As the coarse, blatant infidel, in the very light of 
heaven, denies the existence of God, and with shocking blas- 
phemy challenges God to strike him dead, if there be a God, so 
men make light of the existence of the moral law, and practi- 
cally challenge its very existence. Yet, in the face of all such 
skepticism, Kant held up the reality of this absolute authority 
by which the actions and secret intentions of all men are 
measured and justified or condemned. And all this, not only 
as challenging man in divine revelation, but as evidenced in all 
right reason. 

Such, very briefly, is the meaning of the Categorical Impera- 
tive in Kant’s system of ethics. As Joseph Cook expressed it 
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in his Boston lectures some years ago, if the whole material 
universe were placed on one side of the scales, and a “thou 
shalt” on the other, the latter would outweigh the former as 
though the universe were but dust in the balance. 

Kant is quoted as saying: ‘ There are two things that always 
command my most profound admiration,—the starry heavens 
above, and the moral law within man.” The one represents the 
working of infallible intelligence and binding law in the whole 
natural universe, the other represents, or in itself is, the no 
less infallible, controlling power in the moral universe. There 
is a sublimity in both that challenges the highest admiration 
and the deepest awe. 

Let us now consider, in the second place, the meaning of the 
Autonomy of the Will in Kant’s system. 


II.—THE AUTONOMY OF THE WILL. 


In his “ Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Ethics,” Kant 
says: “There is nothing in the world which can be termed 
absolutely and altogether good, a good will alone excepted,” or, 
as he also phrases it, ‘the only good thing in the universe is a 
good will.” Had we space, we would like to quote other of his 
language on this point, every sentence of which is fraught with 
force and beauty. “Intellectual endowments, wit and extent 
of fancy, as also courage, determination and constancy in ad- 
hering to purposes once formed, are undeniably good in many 
points of view; but they are so far from being absolutely good 
that they are qualities capable of being rendered bad and hurt- 
ful when the will, under whose control they stand, is not itself 
absolutely good.” And then he goes on to say: “ With the 
bounties of fortune it is no otherwise: power, wealth, honors, 
even health, and those various elements which constitute what 
is called happiness, are occasionally seen to fill the mind with 
arrogance and to beget a lordly and assuming spirit, where 
there is not a good will to control their influence and to subor- 
dinate them by stable maxims of conduct, to the final scope and 
end of reasonable agents.” 
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The will is the agency or faculty through which the good is 
brought to pass for man and made his own. The good might 
exist all around us in other beings, and yet, unless willed by us, 
we would be forever separated from it by an impassable gulf. 

The will is the organ of self-determination. A man is what 
he wills,—I do not mean, is, in some magical way, what he wills 
himself to be, but he is the good that he wills, or the evil that 
he wills. As truth or falsehood finds entrance into us by the 
organ of the intellect and becomes a part of our being, so the 
good enters us through the will and no otherwise. But the 
good, which is bere viewed as benevolence or love, is so related 
to the will that the one is not in order to the other, but they 
become one, just as truth and truthful thinking are identical. 
A good will is the good in itself. ‘Like a diamond, it shines 
in itself, and by virtue of its native lustre.” 

What now do we mean by the autonomy of the will? We 
mean that characteristic which renders it self-determining. But 
what is the meaning, then, of the word self-determining ? Does 
it mean that the will itself determines, as the subject, or that 
it determines itself as object? It means both. Just as the ego 
in personality is at once both subject and object, and the com- 
munion of the two gives us self-consciousness, so the will itself 
determines, and it determines itself. But the main reference 
here doubtless is to the will as subject. 

** Autonomy of will is that quality of will by which a will 
(independently of any object willed) is a law to itself.” This is 
one of Kant’s own definitions, but it serves us little purpose 
unless the idea goes through our own minds, each one for himself, 
and is reproduced in our thinking. The autonomy of the will 
means that it is its own law, and this is the same as what we 
designate the freedom of the will, whatever that means, for it is 
a phrase constantly used, and yet very few have any clear con- 
ception of what it means. Every event must have a cause; 
every volition is an event; therefore every volition has a cause. 
So we may form a syllogism. And yet the freedom of the will 
requires us to say that a volition is self-produced,—that is, pro- 
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duces itself. There is nothing to which this may be likened 
except the being of God, or what is called the aseity of Deity. 
God is the author of His own being; He produces Himself; 
He wills Himself. He does not exist by a necessity that holds 
beyond Himself. The necessity by which He exists is a free 
necessity, that is,—a necessity that is at once voluntary, or free. 
Freedom and necessity are one in His being. Man comes to be, 
as to character, by his own will. In this sense he is the author 
of his own being,—that is, he wills, determines, himself good or 
evil. Of course, only in a relative sense, for ‘in God we live 
and move and have our being.” Man is made in the image and 
likeness of God, and this image and likeness has its central sig- 
nificance in the will. Man is like God especially in his will. 
The human will is God-like. To will is like the act of creation : 
it brings to pass that which was not. 

We meet here a problem, the most intricate in Moral Philoso- 
phy which has been resolved in two ways—one, by the theory 
of Indifferentism, which asserts that in order to be free the will 
must make choice between at least two possibilities towards 
which it is equally drawn, or, rather, in relation to which it is 
equally different—that is, that in putting forth a free volition, the 
will must be equally poised between two possibilities, like the 
ass between two bundles of hay. This does not mean that 
this situation is at all usual, because ordinarily the will is itself 
determined by character—that is, it has already determined 
itself; but it means that the freedom of tbe will requires that 
this situation must at any time be possible. A free volition is 
without causation ; it is its own cause. If caused by anything 
beyond itself, it is necessary and not free. 

The other theory is, that the will is always determined by a 
power from beyond itself, which yet so works in it that the will 
js at the same time free. This is called the theory of Determin- 
ism. It is the theory so ably advocated by Jonathan Edwards, 
that pioneer thinker in American history, the ablest metaphysi- 
cian of the earlier days of America, who took issue then 
already with the system of Locke. 
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The will is governed by the strongest motive. Thrcugh 
motivation it can be influenced and ruled, and yet be free in its 
volitions. God can determine the will of the creature by 
bringing His own reason to bear upon him or by operating 
on man by the power of truth through His own reason, and 
so can certainly and absolutely canse a man to will the good. 
Hence all volitions are predetermined, or predestined, and on 
the basis of this predestination God possesses prescience of 
all human volitions and acts; He infallibly foreknows whatever 
comes to pass through man’s volitions. 

Indifferentism is the ancient Epicureanism, Determinism is 
the ancient Stoicism. Where two opposing (though not neces- 
rarily contradictory) theories have come down through the ages 
without the one being able to drive the other from the field, we 
may reasonably draw the inference, I think, that both have a 
measure of truth, and neither one contains the whole truth. 
We adopt neither of the two theories named. There must be a 
third which takes up what is true, and eliminates what is false, 
in each. It requires no great humility of knowledge, after 
studying even a little of Kant, to acknowledge that there are 
problems which man’s reason cannot fully comprehend, and 
in our judgment the freedom of the created will is one of these 
problems. Kant’s theory of the Autonomy of the Will requires 
us simply to hold that the human will, in the exercise of 
freedom, is a law to itself; that it exercises volitions not by 
external coercion, and yet not without, but emphatically with, 
reason. 

Hence the freedom of the will requires, according to Kant, 
that man must apprehend the divine law as a power im- 
planted in the reason. His obedience must not be slavish, 
not mere submission to any external authority whatsoever, even 
though it were—reverently be it spoken—that of God Himself. 

But the Autonomy of the will, as involving self-government 
looks to man as object as well as subject. He is a king 
whose kingdom is primarily himself. Kant designates this two- 
fold nature as the homo-noumenon and the homo-phenomenon; 
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by the former man is viewed as the spiritual governing power, 
and by the latter as the nature governed. It were well if 
all popular self-government, like that in our nation, would bear 
in mind that it implies not only the prerogative and privilege of 
the people as being themselves the sovereigns, but also the 
responsibility of seeing to it that themselves are properly 
governed, The former without the latter is only a delusion, just 
as self-government in the case of the individual is also a vain 
delusion, if he does not govern himself while he assumes to govern. 
This government requires that the will shall rule over and hold 
in proper restraint the natural appetites and propensities. 
These are forces that enter legitimately into the development of 
man’s being; without them he would lack the vitalizing natural 
forces that are taken up as material into his moral nature, but 
in order to this, they must be brought under the direction of 
the will; then the natural becomes ethicized, becomes moral. 
Where these natural propensities govern the will man becomes 
a slave, and this slavery weakens and destroys his moral 
nature. Thus it is that the soul itself is the kingdom over 
which man is constituted a ruler, a king. It is a kingdom 
greater than the whole world, considered in its externalities, 
and it is a greater work for a man to govern himself than 
to govern a multitude of men. ‘* He that ruleth his own spirit 
is greater than he that taketh a city.” 

Here Kant found the worth and dignity of man. It is of 
the essence of a free moral being such as man that he shall 
never regard himself as a means or instrument, but as an end 
in himself. Of course this must be understood in a relative 
sense, for God is the only absolute end in the universe, for 
whom all things exist. But this does not contradict the truth 
that man should never regard himself as a mere instrument. 
Even God does not so regard man. He honors the dignity of 
that nature which He has made. Wealth, power, happiness, 
these may be served us ends, as good in themselves. Whenever 
that is done man abdicates the throne as king, and he becomes 
a slave. Even to see one’s own comfort and happiness as an 
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end Kent denounces as selfishness. In his relations to his fel- 
low-men he must never use them as means or instruments; to 
do that is to fail to appreciate their true dignity and to degrade 
our own. Others may indeed serve us, just as we, in turn, serve 
them, but never as mere instruments, as an animal may be 
used. The humblest and lowliest is essentially—that is, in the 
essence of his being—equal to the greatest. The king 
must reverence the humanity in the lowliest subject, the 
master in the servant. ‘This is indeed the spring of all 
duty to self and others first of all, to reverence the exalted 
dignity God has conferred upon us and upon all men. 

One of Kant’s “fundamental laws of reason” is, “ so act 
that thy maxims of will might become law in a system of uni- 
versal moral obligation.” Any maxim that cannot be tested 
by this rule will be found to be self-destructive. For instance 
the rule, act so as to promote your personal happiness, if 
applied to all men, would bring on conflict with itself, for the 
happiness of one might not be in harmony with that of another: 
each would be seeking his own, regardless of others. ‘ In the 
case of utilitarian principles, all wills have not the same end, 
but each will has its own, which may perhaps accord with 
others, perhaps not, but which at any rate gives no determinate 
law, the possible exceptions being innumerable, and that sort of 
harmony might emerge which a satiric poet describes as the 
concord of spouses who mutually ruin one another by their 
extravagance,— 


“ How wonderful their harmony! 
For what he wills, that wills eke she ;” 


or that sort expressed by the message from Francis I. to 
Charles V.: ‘‘ Whatever my brother Charles chooses (Lom- 
bardy), that assure him I choose also.” This is true of all 
empiric principles; they can never become the ground-work of 
any law. Kant’s rule is unselfish, it makes the welfare and 
interest of others, of all men, precisely equal to our own, and 
thus corresponds to the command, love thy neighbor as thyself. 
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It would be interesting to dwell upon Kant’s theory of virtue 
and duty. His definition of virtue that “it is ethic strength 
of will,” or “strength of the human will in the execution of 
duty,” corresponds with our own definition, except that we add, 
as to its origin, that it is an inspiration of the good, and there- 
fore is not self-generated. Kant would allow also that it owes 
its origin in some sense to the moral law, and he rightly views 
it as essentially one; there is but one virtue and one vice, 
though, in respect to the application, we may speak of different 
virtues. But no man can possess one virtue without possessing 
virtue as a principle. 

Equally exalted is Kant’s idea of duty. “Duty! Thou 
great, thou exalted name!” he exclaims, Here, too, he will 
allow of no other obligation than what arises from reverence 
for the moral law as a good and an end in itself. No consid- 
eration of self-interest may enter into the question of duty. 
Man may indeed set before him a right end in the performance 
of duty, such as the perfecting of his being, to care for his 
physical well-being, for instance, to do no injury to himself, 
etc., but the obligation here is not to be measured by any hap- 
piness or utility for securing which health may serve as an 
instrument, but because of an a priori maxim of the reason. 
To do right is an end in itself apart from any consequences, 
and man is free, man maintains his true dignity, only when he 
thus becomes to himself and for himself the executor of the 
mora! law. Then only is he rendered “ Liber, pulcher, honora- 
tus, Rex denique Regum,” “and enabled to stand invincible 
against all assaults of chance or fate; because man cannot 
be shaken from his own self-possession, nor can the virtuous be 
stormed out of the inexpugnable fortress of his own virtue.” 

But we cannot dwell upon these separate points. We turn 
to consider what Kant’s system of ethics has to say in regard 
to the existence of God. It is to be regretted that he made 
concession to agnosticism—not the agnosticism of our day, 
however—in his mental science. He there takes the position 
that no argument from reason is sufficient to prove the exist- 
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ence of God, and that the human mind cannot grasp the idea 
of an infinite being. By this he did not mean at all to deny 
or question the existence of God, but only that man’s intellec- 
tual powers are shut out from all ability to know the infinite. 
In this view he has been followed by Sir William Hamilton, 
who maintains that the words infinite and absolute are mere 
negative terms, and convey no intelligent idea whatever to the 
human mind. He has been ably refuted, we think, by Prof. 
Calderwood, of Edinburgh, in his work on the Philosophy of 
the Infinite. Herbert Spencer, standing in a quite different 
school, grants that the human mind must postulate an infinite, 
but as to who or what the infinite is man can know nothing,— 
the position held by modern agnostics. 

But when Kant comes to treat of Ethics, he maintains that 
from the authority man is necessitated to attribute to the moral 
law in the reason, he must postulate a supreme law-giver, a per- 
sonal God. He seems to have no difficulty here in finding a 
personal being who is absolute and infinite, who is the supreme 
judge of men and to whom men owe obedience. “The end of 
the Godhead in creating, and his Providence of man, we can 
depict to ourselves only as an end of love, z. e. that He wills 
their happiness; while the principle of His will in regard to 
the reverence or awe we owe Him, which limits the operations 
of the principle pointing to the end willed, i. e. the principle 
of His divine rights, can be no more than that of Justice.” 
But this brings us, he says, into the sphere of religion, and 
‘Religion, therefore, considered as the doctrine of the duties 
owed toward God, falls far beyond all limits of pure ethics ;” 
and he gives this as a reason why in his Ethics he has not in- 
serted any religious duties, but only duties to self and duties to 
our fellow-men. 

We cannot here enter upon any argument of the question, 
but, with all due deference, we think Kant, and Hamilton after 
him, are in error when they assert that the infinite is entirely 
beyond man’s intellectual apprehension. In our view, we have 
by intuition an idea of the infinite, in other words, of God, while 
it is true that the logical understanding can form no conceptions 
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except in the limitations of time and space. Man can know 
God in the way of apprehension, while finite reason never can 
comprehend God. 

Kant, we think, falls into the error of making a dualism be- 
tween reason and will, the pure and the practical reason, when 
he makes the one postulate the being of God, while the other is 
precluded from predicating His existence. 


Criticism of Kant's Ethics. 


In regard to Kant’s system of Ethics as a whole, we present 
the general criticism that it rises no higher than a pure and 
lofty LEGALISM, whereas a perfect morality must rise into the 
sphere of Love. We have already said that Kant’s theory of 
morality is worthy of the dignity of man; it is among the purest 
and best set forth by any philosophers of modern times. It 
shows on every page the influence Christianity has exerted 
upon his conception of morality. And when we say that it ends 
in pure legalism, we mean not legalism in the common sense of 
that word, as signifying obedience to external commands merely, 
for we have seen that this is one of the conceptions of morality 
that Kant regards as unworthy the true dignity of man. His 
legalism is of a higher character, viz., reverence for the moral 
law and obedience to the moral law as an internal force and 
authority for man. It covers the sphere of conscience,—that is, 
the moral law asserts its authority through reason and 
conscience. And his system rises above all utilitarian and 
eudzemonistic principles. Do right from reverence to the moral 
law. 

But lofty as this standard is and worthy of all admiration, 
yet it falls short of the highest ideal as represented in Jesus 
Christ. He obeyed the moral law, not merely by submission to ° 
jt as a Categorical Imperative from the dictate of conscience, 
but from the dictate of love. Kant asserts also duty to 
our fellow-men as consisting in love to them, — not mere 
pathological love, which is only a natural affection, nor an 
emotion of complacency, which as a feeling merely there can 
be no obligation to entertain, but, as he defines it, “love as 
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the practical maxim of good will, issuing in beneficence as its 
result.” This sounds right, but in examining it closely it still 
rises no higher than a pure legalism; it holds in the sphere of a 
legal obligation enforced through the conscience. Christ did 
the will of His Father as His meat and drink. His obedience 
rose above mere conscientiousness; it did not lose this as some- 
thing left behind, but as subsumed in the principle of love. 
The ideal perfection of all obedience is the obedience of love. 
This ideal it remained for Christ to bring into the world and 
for Christianity to set forth, the principle of divine charity, 
which comes to man only by a new birth from above. 

And this leads us, in conclusion, to refer yet briefly to the 
relation between morality and religion, They are not identical. 
Moral Science has its own independent place. It is not anti- 
thetical to religion; they are not, of course, antagonistic, but 
harmonious; yet it may be confessed that the doctrine of re- 
demption as a doctrine of religion is sometimes preached in 
such a way as to produce the impression that the two are not 
in harmony with each other. Neither is morality merely a 
stepping-stone to religion, the vestibule of the temple, so that 
when the religious life is reached, the moral disappears. There 
is no such antithesis between the law and grace, though there 
is between a false external legalism and a life of faith and love. 
True morality, any more than true religion, does not favor a 
spurious external legalism. 

The relation is rather such that morality requires the inspi- 
ration of religion in order to reach its true ideal. Morality 
holds its place, just as physical growth and perfection, or 
mental culture, in the religious man; but religion, as the per- 
fection of the whole man, permeates and moulds by its spiritual 
power all the faculties and departments of our nature. And as 
Christianity is the only absolute religion, according to our 
belief, it alone finally enables morality to reach its true ideal. 
From which we deduce that, as Christ is the central power and 
life of Christianity, so He is the centre and source, as He is 
the perfect model, of all true morality. Moral science, though 
based on reason, like theology (which is based on revelation as 
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to its material contents), is in a profound sense Christological, 
and morality is Christo-centric, for Christ as the Truth is the 
light ‘of reason and the substance of moral law, as well as the 
light and substance of revelation. 

Morality in its true nature is a twin-sister to religion. The 
two are in their deepest nature in full harmony. And moral 
culture should hold a high and commanding place in all sound 
education, as moral philosophy or ethics stands as the crowning 
branch of the course in philosophy. 

And if we view morality as including also the social nature 
of man, as expressed in the family and the State, it is equally 
true that Christianity furnishes the highest and purest models 
for these organisms in the social economy. Though revelation 
is concerned more immediately and directly with man’s redemp- 
tion, yet one characteristic of this redemption consists in raising 
man, individually and socially, to the realization of his own 
moral ideal. Where else than in the Word of God can be found 
a higher ideal of the family? And though the Scriptures do not 
teach jurisprudence or political economy directly and explicitly, 
yet where else can be found so pure an ideal of the rights of 
man and the sacredness of the authority of human government? 

The subject we have now considered is of special interest to 
those who are about to begin the study of moral science, but it 
is fraught with interest in the most practical way to all classes 
of students. It is of interest to the student of theology, for 
philosophical Ethics finds its perfection in Christian Ethics. It 
is of interest to the minister who preaches the everlasting gos- 
pel, for the doctrines of grace can never be severed from the 
law as fulfilled in love to God and love to man. It is of interest 
to the lawyer in his study of Jurisprudence and his defense of 
justice, to the physician who labors in his beneficent profession ; 
yea, it isa subject of vital importance to man as an individual 
and in his social capacity, for the foundation of all right 
character, and of human society in all its forms, can stand firm 
and safe only by the maintenance of a true, solid and pure 
morality. 
28 











II. 
THE DIVINE EXISTENCE. 


BY REV. C. R. LANE, PH.D. 


As long as the doctrine of the Divine existence is assailed, 
cither directly or by way of consequence, so long it will be 
necessary to reconsider and restate the arguments in its favor. 
Some of these arguments it is the object of this Paper to present. 

In order that these arguments may have the full weight due 
to them, it is proper to remark at the outset that the difficulties 
which pertain to this subject are not all on the same side of it. 
For Ist, If there is no God, it is still true that ourselves, the 
external universe and its laws, and sin with its attendant evils, 
do all in fact exist; and it is also true that if all these things 
can and do in fact exist, without any reason external to them- 
selves, then also may they continue to exist forever. In par- 
ticular, if we ourselves can exist here without a God, then 
surely we can exist hereafter; and if sin produces misery now, 
it can always continue to produce misery; and further, if it is 
the tendency of sin to increase in its malignity and the misery 
it causes, which is the fact as made known both by numberless 
instances of individual experience and by long continued obser- 
vation, then there is no known reason wherefore it may not 
continue to grow in its malignity and to produce greater and 
still greater misery forever. If, therefore, there is no God, the 
wicked man gains nothing; for sin would still run riot in cor- 
ruption, and misery would be untempered even by justice. The 
woe would be unlimited, because sin, the source of it, would be 
unrestrained. 

2d, Because a self-existent being transcends the capa_ 


city of our understandings, some hold that no proof of the 
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alleged fact is possible. But this raises an issue that is false in 
two respects. For, on the one hand, it is not required that we 
understand how a being can be self-existent, but another and a 
very different thing, namely, the evidence of his existence. The 
man, for example, who is totally ignorant of astronomy, cannot 
understand how the navigator can direct the course of his vessel 
from port to port, but he is competent to judge of the evidence 
which continual arrivals furnish. 

On the other hand, the real question is not, Is there or can 
there be a self-existent being; but this, Which being is self- 
existent, God or the universe? For if the universe has no 
creator, then it is itself self-existent; and then the whole 
alleged difficulty remains. For there is no more difficulty in 
believing that a self-existent being is personal rather than im- 
personal, intelligent than unintelligent. 

3d, The real issue is not Whether we could, starting sim- 
ply with the things that are seen, reason out from them a 
self-existent personal God, but Whether, the idea of God being 
given, for we do in fact possess such an idea, there is rational 
ground for the correctness of the opinion? It is of no account 
whence the idea was originally derived. The important matter 
to both parties is that such an idea does in fact exist, and 
therefore the only question to be answered one way or the 
other is, Is there a reality corresponding to the idea—a Being 
self-existent and intelligent, the Creator of all things and dis- 
tinct from them? 

First, One argument in favor of an affirmative answer is 
found in that feeling of dependence which all experience in 
times of danger, perplexity and distress, taken in connection 
with the universal propensity there is, in such circumstances, to 
pray for deliverance, direction or relief. But prayer, in its 
very nature, implies that its object is conceived of not as mere 
matter, which is devoid of intelligence and feeling, nor as a law 
of nature, which as such and of itself is uniform in its action as 
against both itself and us; but it is viewed, whatever it is, as a 
being who is present with us, cognizant of the difficulty and 
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able, if willing, to relieve it, that is, the object of prayer is 
always viewed by the petitioner as a person. For no man in 
danger of drowning ever prayed to the water not to engulf 
him, or when falling besought gravitation not to dash him in 
pieces. These two things, therefore, that is, the feeling of 
dependence and the impulse to pray, both found in man, who 
on any supposition is a part of Nature, tend to the same con- 
clusion; the dependence implying that there is a being superior 
to us in knowledge, in power and in his relation to space as not 
confined to any particular part of it; and the propensity to 
pray, which is sometimes simply irresistible, assumes his per- 
sonality as a necessity in order both to the existence of prayer 
and to its efficacy. 

Secondly: Another argument is found in that feeling of obli- 
gation which all have in regard to right and wrong, and of 
accountability as to the way in which that obligation is dis- 
charged. 

In considering this argument, it must be noticed, in the first 
place, that right and wrong are things totally different in their 
nature from wisdom and folly, prudence and rashness viewed 
simply as such; and therefore, on the one hand, the obligation 
felt to them is not like that felt in regard to mere natural law; 
for example, that we must obey the laws of health, if we would 
be healthy, and the laws of trade, if we would be successful in 
business; for between the two, there is, in case of failure, all 
the difference there is between folly and vice, pity and blame, 
misfortune and crime, disappointment and disgrace, derision 
and detestation; and so, on the other hand, the accountability 
is not merely like that to natural law, which visits neglect with 
loss. For losses, within certain limits, may be so regained and 
injuries so repaired as to leave nothing behind them except 
regret; but in regard to right and wrong there is in addition to 
the natural consequences of wrong-doing the specific fear ot 
other punishment from an offended person. In the one case, 
the result of neglect in the past can be overcome by the exer- 
cise of care in the future; but in the other case, a crime has 
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been committed which calls for expiation by way of punishment 
in order to regain the favor of the offended party. 

This feeling of obligation and accountability which pertains 
to all men by the constitution of their nature, a feeling of 
which no man can divest himself, and the fear of a punishment 
altogether distinct from the natural result of the crime com- 
mitted, a fear which haunts the criminal through life, whether 
he be high or low, prominent or obscure, for the thoughts of the 
mind as well as for external acts, and casts a still gloomier 
shadow beyond the grave ;—these things found in Nature raise 
a very strong presumption that the being whose displeasure is 
feared does in fact exist, that he is the author of all things, and 
that he will be the judge of those who disobey him. 

A third argument may be derived from the idea of Cause 
and effect. 

The force of this argument depends upon the disposition 
natural to all rational beings to inquire into the reason of 
things, to ask, Why does this thing exist? and, Why is it the 
way it is rather than some other way? Because the common 
sense of mankind as expressed both in language by the very 
words, Cause and Effect, and also by such words as Means, 
End, Force, Power, Energy, Efficiency, and in their efforts to 
secure certain results, effects, is, that some things are'causes,— 
that is, they determine the existence of other things and the 
mode of their existence; and that other things are effects,— 
that is, they are determined, caused, by something out of them- 
selves as the ground of their existence and the mode. In these 
efforts to adjust means, as causes, to ends, as effects, consist 
almost all the activities of life. It is the main business of the 
teacher and the learner, of the farmer and artisan, the trader 
and the manufacturer, and the only reason why the logician 
marshals his arguments is, that by means of them, as causes, he 
may produce conviction as an effect. The common judgment of 
mankind, therefore, is, that certain things are the effects of cer- 
tain other things as causes; and this universal judgment is in- 
tuitive, in the first place, because it is universal; and, in the 
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next, because if it is not an intuition, then all we know of 
(alleged) causes and effects is what observation and experienee 
teach; and all they teach is the temporal relation of antecedent 
and consequent; and then only Omniscience can know with 
certainty which, among a great multitude of prior things, is the 
required (?) antecedent, and which, among an equally great 
multitude of following things, is the corresponding subsequent. 
For on this subject we cannot safely generalize, because we 
cannot be sure, in any given case, that we are in possession of 
all the material facts; and, therefore, everything in the way of 
adapting means to ends is, in each case, however often the 
process be repeated, merely another experiment, which may or 
may not be successful, for the reason that there is, by the 
hypothesis, no efficacy in the means used to determine one re- 
sult rather than another; and, therefore, when the designed 
end is in fact secured, it is an accident viewed in reference to 
the means used to secure it. Indeed, on this theory, the con- 
duct of men, their language and even their thoughts need to be 
reconstructed ; for we do think of some things as causes differ- 
ent from mere antecedents, and of effects as different from mere 
subsequents ; we do speak of some things as powerful and effi- 
cient in relation to some other things, and we act on the sup- 
position that certain means will certainly secure certain results. 
Either, therefore, we must set at naught the common judgment 
of mankind, or we must admit that causes are efficient and that 
effects are dependent on and secured by their own proper 
causes,—that is, that every effect must have a cause adequate 
to produce it. For if we are mistaken in regard to those things 
that all men have been always thinking of, talking about and 
acting on, then nothing is certain; and this uncertainty con- 
cerns the atheist as much as it concerns the theist, for the one 
may be mistaken as well as the other. 

The state of the case, therefore, is this: There is a self-existent 
being,—that is, a being that has within itself both the ground and 
the reason of its own existence and the existence of all other 
things. This being is God,—personal, intelligent and distinct 
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from the universe; or it is the universe itself. The one or the 
other of these two suppositions must be true, and therefore the 
question to be answered is, Does the universe satisfy the natural 
disposition of man to inquire into the reason of things until a 
reason is found ultimate in its nature and sufficient in its efficacy 
to account for the existence of all other things? 

Such an ultimate and sufficient ground of things the universe 
is not; for, 

1st, The universe cannot be proved to be self-existent. 

It is true, indeed, that matter cannot be annihilated by any 
power of man; and it is also true that matter is undergoing a 
process of continual change,—mechanical, chemical and vital ; 
and this fact, as far as it goes, makes against any such neces- 
sary existence as self-existence seems to imply. For it proves 
that any particular part of the universe may be so changed that 
its identity cannot be traced, and therefore the whole, simply 
by its own interaction, may become a totally different thing 
from what it now is, for the reason that matter has no power to 
protect itself against its own laws, For, at some time, the in- 
ternal heat of the earth must become exhausted by mere con- 
duction; and then will begin an undisturbed process of dis- 
tributing over the surface of the earth all material higher 
than the level of the ocean, ground down by natural forces, until 
the earth becomes a spheroid of revolution; and then it will 
become unfit, unable as one great marsh or desert, to support 
much of the vegetable and animal life now upon it; especially 
must man and the higher order of animals perish. This is all na- 
ture can do for us, and what it certainly will do with us, if left 
to itself. But that which cannot maintain itself, as it is against 
its own powers and processes, is hardly entitled to be called 
self-existent. 

2d, It is not contended that we could, from the reason 
of the thing, conclude that unorganized matter at absolute rest 
was not eternal; but this is not the problem before us, for 
organization and motion are essential to the universe as it now 
is. If, therefore, the matter of the universe is eternal, its 
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motion remains to be accounted for, because the inertia of 
matter is among the best established laws of physics. An 
agent external to matter is, therefore, necessary to account for 
its motion, unless in an assumed, not proven, state of matter, 
the motion is referred to the force of gravitation, and then— 
gravitation being an instantaneous force—matter and its mo- 
tion are co-existent; and then neither matter nor motion is 
eternal, for motion implies succession and succession implies 
time, and no amount of time can constitute eternity, which is 
the absence of time. Matter, therefore, as to its substance, 
form and motion, is not sufficient to account for itself. It is, 
therefore, an effect, that is, it depends on something external to 
itself as its cause. 

3d, The last application that will be madeof the natural 
disposition of men to seek for the reason of things until an ulti- 
mate and sufficient reason be found relates to the existence and 
succession of vegetable and animal life. 

In this case, the succession is clearly seen, and it can be defi- 
nitely traced. The acorn comes of the oak, and the oak comes 
of the acorn; but however far the succession be traced, we come 
no nearer the ground of the existence of either. At every point, 
near by or afar off, the question remains in full force, Whence 
the acorn? Whence the oak? Plainly the one or the other 
needs something external to itself as the ground of its exist- 
ence. Each link in the series is dependent, and therefore the 
whole series must also be dependent; for the sum must be of 
the same nature as the parts of which it is composed. 

Again, the human race has certainly not been long upon the 
earth. To this fact the fewness of its numbers testify; the vast 
portions of the earth’s surface unsubdued, and, indeed, un- 
known ; the short period over which its history extends, or even 
its reliable traditions ; the scarcity and character of its ruins, 
and the recent date of most of its great advances in the arts 
and sciences. The art of printing is a modern invention, and 
so is the use of the magnetic needle, the use of steam as a 
motor, of anthracite as fuel, of railroads, telegraphy and pho- 
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tography. These things all prove that man has not been long 
on the earth. Whence, then, is he? For in this case, as in the 
vegetable world, one generation following another does not 
account for the first generation. The ground of our existence, 
therefore, must be sought outside of ourselves, and at no great 
distance in time from ourselves. Life, therefore, vegetable and 
animal, must be accounted for by something external to itself, 
and so must the world in all its parts and as one whole; the 
solar system, its material, motion, order and harmony; and 
those numerous and immense systems which depend on the stars 
that adorn the sky. When, therefore, the universe is considered 
as the telescope (and the microscope) has already revealed it, 
well may we exclaim with Cicero, but with greater confidence 
and stronger emphasis, ‘“‘ Who is so foolish as not to perceive, 
when he looks toward heaven, that there is a God!” 

Fourthly, Another argument in favor of the Divine existence 
is derived from the consideration of final causes. 

This argument, stated in form, is this: Whatever has marks 
of design had a designer. 

The universe has marks of design. 

Therefore the universe had a designer. 

The major proposition is undisputed. As a proposition, it is 
an axiom; as an inference, it is an intuition, and as a postulate 
it is granted. The whole controversy, therefore, depends on 
the truth of the minor, namely, whether, in fact, the universe 
does exhibit unmistakable evidence of design. 

This question opens a vast field of inquiry, into which, by 
reason of its very greatness, this Paper cannot enter. All that 
can be here said about it, and all that needs to be said is, that if 
there are any marks of design, they are so many, so various and 
so evident, so immediate and so remote (as for example, moun- 
tains and the accessibility of the metals necessary to the com- 
fort and progress of the race, deposits of coal and the existence 
of great cities in high latitudes and the navigation of the ocean 
by steam) that there can be no mistake as to the facts already 
known, and no assignable limit to the number of facts that may 
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yet be discovered, tending each one by itself as evidence, and 
all taken together constituting reliable proof that the unity of 
the universe, in the order and harmony of its several parts in 
their relation to each other, and of all as related to man, is not 
a matter of chance, but the result of the purpose and plan of an 
intelligent, wise, powerful and benevolent Creator. For if we 
can be mistaken as to these matters, seemingly so plain and 
certainly so numerous, then the intuition that design implies a 
designer is of no use, and all our mental exercises, those of the 
atheist as well as those of the theist, are simply vain, because 
there is no such thing as truth, either ascertained or ascertain- 
able; unascertainable, because the elementary principles of our 
nature, and the mental processes by which alone truth can be 
distinguished from error, cannot themselves be relied on as 
sources and means of information. 

With regard to the nature and force of these arguments, it 
is to the purpose to remark that they deal with facts not as sup- 
positions but as found in the Nature of things. The feeling of 
dependence insisted on in the first argument is a natural feel- 
ing, as opposed to what is adventitious, in the sense that it 
belongs to all men everywhere ; and so is the feeling of obliga- 
tion and accountability in the second argument. For, without 
these feelings universal man would not be what he is, but some- 
thing entirely different. 

Equally true is it, as alleged in the third argument, that the 
disposition to inquire into the reason of things until an ulti- 
mate and sufficient reason is found is a natural, that is, a uni- 
versal and unavoidable exercise of the human mind. If any 
further proof of this allegation is needed, it is furnished by 
those systems of cosmogony found among all ancient nations ; 
and the more unsatisfactory these systems are, the stronger is 
the testimony they bear to this disposition as natural; for they 
prove that men will believe anything, however fanciful and 
devoid of proof, rather than believe that Nature, as including 
themselves, is causeless. 

In regard to the fourth argument, it will not answer for 
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those who deal with this subject to say that they are concerned 
only with facts, and have nothing to do with purposes and ends. 
For, in the first place, the relation of facts and the evidence of 
design found in the relation, are as really a part of Nature as 
the facts themselves, and therefore just as legitimate as objects 
of inquiry, and as a part of Nature, they call for consideration 
just as much as any other part, and are as worthy of it; and 
in the next, the disposition of all men to ask not only Whence 
is this? but also to ask, Why is it so? and, What is it for? is 
also as really a part of Nature as an animal or a plant. The 
argument from design, therefore, cannot be answered by refus- 
ing to consider it. 

It does not meet the case as here presented to say, 

1st. That the argument confounds a logical and a physical 
conclusion, because the premises are not merely logical, but 
they are also physical, that is, they are facts found in Nature; 
and, therefore, the truth of the conclusion, as an existing fact, 
is just as certain as the premises. 

Nor is it, 2nd a valid objection to say that the argument 
is not a demonstration. For demonstrative reasoning can exist 
only when there is agreement between the parties as to defini- 
tions and postulates. But as between the atheist and the theist 
it is manifest that no such agreement can exist; and, therefore, 
neither party, the atheist no more than the theist, can demand 
of the other, or furnish demonstrative proof. 

3dly. Another objection is that personality is in its own 
nature a limitation ; and, therefore, if God is personal, as the 
argument requires, He is not infinite. 

When it is said that personality is a limitation, it may be 
meant either that a person, because it is an existence separate 
and distinct from all others, is not infinite because it is not the 
whole (which is true but not an objection); or, it may be 
meant that a person as such is finite because it has and can 
have only finite properties. Taken in this sense, which is the 
only meaning of any importance to the discussion, the objec- 
tion that personal properties are not infinite, but that they are 
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of their own nature finite needs to be proved before it can be 
urged as an objection. For, in the first place, the allegation 
is not a self-evident proposition, and in the next because it 
assumes the very thing and the whole thing in dispute. 

On the otber hand, as the proposition that personality is a 
limitation as to personal properties is not self-evident, so 
neither are words,—an infinite person self-contradictory. Fora 
feeling of dependence implies in the natural logic of the 
human mind, a*eing that is independent, who, as the object of 
petition gives or withholds of his own choice independent of all 
external obstacles. The feeling of obligation also not only 
for acts externally cognizable, but for the thoughts of the 
mind, and of accountability for them, assumes a being whose 
means of knowing differ in kind from our own, and one from 
whom nothing can be hid; and it also assumes the existence 
of a being whose presence is not confined to any particular 
part of space, but extends equally to all rational agents; and 
it is evident that the difference between such a being and one 
who is omniscient and omnipresent is a difference that the finite 
mind cannot appreciate. Nor can it be said that God viewed 
as the efficient cause of all things, if personal, is limited in 
power; because creative power must be referred ultimately to 
mere will, and it therefore includes within itself inexhaustible 
resources, For such a being can do whatsoever he chooses, that 
is, he is omnipotent; and the wisdom shown in the adaptations 
found in Nature, if not infinite, is certainly boundless as far as 
our comprehension of it is concerned. The allegation, therefore, 
that a personal being is as such a finite being, is one that re- 
quires stronger confirmation than it has yet received before it 
can be urged as an insuperable, or even as a weighty objection. 

Fifthly: Another argument is found in the common consent 
of mankind. 

The admitted fact is that the idea of God is found among all 
men everywhere. This idea may be crude and ill-defined, or it 
may be wrought out into a system; but in some form it exists, 
and it always has existed among all the nations of the earth, 
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however learned or ignorant, whether civilized or barbarous. 
It is common to the Brahmin and the Confucian, the Jew and 
the Mohammedan, the Pagan and the Christian ; and its exist- 
ence is made known by all of them in acts of worship expres- 
sive of a feeling of dependence, of obligation and accounta- 
bility, of apprehension or thankfulness. Indeed, so universal 
both in time and place as to masses of men, and so particular 
as to each individual is the religious feeling expressed by the 
performance of religious duty, that it may be said that man is 
a religious being by the constitution of his nature, in the same 
sense it can be said that he is, by the same natural constitution, 
a rational being. 

It is no sufficient answer to this argument to say that all 
this is superstition. For, in the first place, the opinion is one 
that has in its favor much rational evidence that has never 
been satisfactorily rebutted; and in the next, if this common 
belief is not founded on rational evidence, then surely as super- 
stition it needs to be accounted for; and it needs it all the 
more, if all the religious belief so universally found among 
men, and so powerful in its influence over them, has not some- 
thing answering to it, which is real. For if the belief, as far 
as it is erroneous, superstitious, is not the perversion of a reality, 
then the whole thing is a natural perversity found in the Nature 
of things, that is, Nature is not true to, but inconsistent with 
itself. For as men are, the alleged superstition is as natural, 
that is, it is as universal both in regard to time and place as 
the reason, which professes to have discovered that the belief is 
unreasonable. Either, therefore, the Atheist must admit that 
the belief thus universally entertained is expressive of a reality 
beyond itself, and therefore that the religious worship founded 
en and growing out of the belief, is rational in its nature, 
whatever it may be in its local and varying details; or he 
must, as an interpreter of Nature, explain how this extraneous 
and delusive belief came to be ingrafted not on, but into the 
very inmost nature of universal man. For until such an ex- 
planation is afforded, the common consent of mankind is 
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accounted for most reasonably and most naturally by admitting 
that what is thus believed to be real is in fact a reality. 

Whether, therefore, the belief made manifest by the worship 
is a deduction from the facts alleged in the foregoing argu- 
ments by a process of intuitive logic; or whether it is an 
original element in human nature, and as such, simply in 
accordance with the other facts referred to, the result is the 
same. For in each case, all the arguments, severally and as a 
whole, go to the same point, namely, that there is a God, the 
Creator of all things and distinct from them; unless Nature 
itself in its highest, noblest and only rational product, the 
human race, has evolved a contradiction, that is, a natural lie ; 
and in that case both its testimony and its précesses are un- 
worthy of confidence. 

Sixthly : Another argument, entirely different in its nature 
from those a'ready considered and yet of equal importance as 
affording strong confirmation on the one side, and also as need- 
ing explanation on the other, is the evidence of the Christian 
Scriptures, 

The force of this argument does not consist, of course, in the 
allegation that the Bible is what it claims to be, that is, a 
Divine revelation, for that would bring the whole controversy 
to a summary conclusion, but in the fact that what it contains 
fully meets the intellectual and religious nature of man as 
found in the Nature of things and stated in the foregoing argu- 
ments; and, therefore, if the Bible is not what it claims to be, 
then as an existing fact, it needs to be accounted for before the 
controversy can be considered as definitely settled. 

1. When the Bible is offered in evidence, it is pertinent to 
remark,— 

I, That it isa genuine document as opposed to a forgery. 
For, in the first place, it was written not by one author but by 
many, at least a score, at varying intervals during sixteen cen- 
turies; and in the next, the Old Testament is a book that con- 
tains the Civil and Religious code of a nation as well as its 
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history. It has, therefore, always been, as far as written, not 
only a public but a national document. 

2d. The Bible thus containing the history of a race and 
nation is authentic; because it has been from its very begin- 
ning in almost continuous contact with the histories of the 
most enlightened nations of antiquity, — Egypt, Phenicia, 
Assyria, Babylon, the Greek kingdoms of Egypt and Syria, 
and with Rome in Italy, and in all the most important prov- 
inces of the Empire. It has run the gauntlet of all these histo- 
ries as written and as contained in their great ruins; and in 
these last days, of these histories as corrected and almost 
reconstructed by information derived from recent discoveries in 
regard to their civilization, their arts and partially restored 
languages; and no examination of all these witnesses has as 
yet been able to disprove a single statement of fact made in 
the Scriptures, and no cross-examination of the Scriptures 
themselves has brought out a single self-contradiction. 

Again: When the Bible is examined with regard to the 
unique case presented by the first part of the Book of Gene- 
sis, it is plain that the writer could have had no knowledge of 
the Creation he asserts or the order of it from any merely 
human tradition, because there were no human witnesses 
present. Either, therefore, his knowledge was extra-human in 
its origin, or his assertions were mere guesses, subject to the 
risk of whatever discoveries might be made in Astronomy, 
Geology, Botany, Natural History and Ethnology. 

For the purposes of this argument it is enough to say that 
no fact has yet been discovered, not theory proposed, that is in 
contradiction of the Mosaic account; and in particular is it 
true that the view now commonly held as to the first state of 
matter and of the gradual formation of the solar system, 
necessitates the idea of successive creations. For no organic 
being could exist when all matter was in its elementary forms; 
and according to the accepted science of to-day, organic life 
can be produced only from seed according to its kind, and 
further, there is absolutely no proof that organic life in the 
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vegetable ever does, or of its own force ever can, become ani- 
mal or rational life. Whatever, therefore, may be the possi- 
bilities of matter, and whatever discoveries may yet be made, 
the Biblical record, as the evidence now stands, is correct ; and 
being correct, it cannot but be extra-human in its origin. 

3dly. This Book, taken as a whole, we have substantially in 
its integrity. For, before the Septuagint Version was made, 
the custodians of the Hebrew Scriptures bad no motive to cor- 
rupt them, and afterwards it was not possible to corrupt them, 
because the manuscripts were scattered from Babylon to 
Egypt, and also because any change in the historical parts 
required a corresponding change in the history of the other 
nations with whom they had been in contact. The same kind 
of reasoning applies to the New Testament Scriptures; for the 
several parts were at first widely scattered, different sects 
watched each other, and translations soon put the whole matter 
beyond the control of any party or nationality. There is, 
therefore, no reason to doubt the substantial integrity of the 
Bible as we now have it, and as it certainly has been for the 
last eighteen centuries. 

II. In addition to these facts, which, however probable they 
may be when judged according to their own proper evidence, 
are yet debatable; there are certain other facts that are 
beyond the sphere of controversy, namely,— 

Ist. That the Bible, as it is, does contain a law that has 
been found perfect in the court of conscience as a guide to 
individuals as such and in all their relations to each other, that 
is to say, it is a law that in all it requires and forbids is in 
complete harmony with, and fully expressive of the whole 
nature of man and of all his surroundings. No defect has 
been discovered in it, and no addition is needed to it. It stands 
simply peerless, a unique specimen of the knowledge of its 
author as to what man is and of what he ought to do. For from 
the day the Decalogue was written until the present hour, no 
new fact has been discovered in man’s moral nature, and no case 
not provided for has come to light in regard to his moral duties. 
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2dly. Answering to this perfect law, the Scriptures also pre- 
sent a perfect Man, perfect in character, perfect in conduct, 
and perfect in what He taught; or, if it be alleged that the 
portrait was drawn by His friends, then the case stands on this 
wise, namely, that four men have been found, and only four in 
the whole history of our race, who have succeeded in drawing 
a perfect ideal, and they did it professedly in describing the 
same individual. Even if it be admitted, therefore, that Jesus 
of Nazareth is a myth, the record of what He was alleged to 
be, of what He did and what He taught is a reality, which the 
critical and moral judgment of almost a score of centuries has 
pronounced perfect, a description in which there is neither 
defect nor exaggeration. It must, therefore, be explained how 
the evangelists, and no other men or man, came to produce 
a result that is exceptional in the whole record of human 
achievements. 

Both in the Decalogue, therefore, and in Jesus of Nazareth 
as described, or in describing Him, there is certainly some- 
thing of more than ordinary human knowledge, and something 
of more than ordinary human skill — something so much 
beyond what is found anywhere else, that it attracts attention 
and demands an explanation. 

The Bible thus fortified as to its great, broad, essential 
features by evidence both external and internal, and contain- 
ing a perfect law and the description of a perfect Man, pre- 
sents a sufficient cause of the universe, as a whole and in all 
its parts taken separately and in all their mutual relations, 
namely, a self-existent, personal being on whom we depend, in 
whom we can confide, and to whom we are accountable, who 
demands our worship and is worthy of it. This explanation, 
because it is an explanation, and, also because it has in its 
favor so much and such varied evidence, cannot be lightly set 
aside; and especially is this true, because nothing is gained 
by rejecting it. For if God is not, sin is, and so is misery, 
and on the atheistic hypothesis, what exist here and now can 


exist anywhere and always, for the same reason, whatever it is, 
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that it can exist at any time or in any place. If, therefore, 
there is no God, no sorrow is assuaged, no apprehension is 
allayed, and even the hope of immortality, so dear to all 
rational beings, is blighted by the fear of greater sinfuiness 
and of more intense misery as the ages roll on. For atheism 
will account for a future state of existence as fully as for the 
present, and also for a condition of sin and misery in that 
state. 

In view, therefore, of all the evidence, that is, of the facts 
found in the Nature of things, both mind and matter, and in 
the history of our race, the Atheist, as the mere denier of the 
divine existence or as Pantheist, Materialist or Evolutionist, 
has a great work to do in the way of explaining admitted 
facts and answering arguments that great mass of men in all 
ages have considered sound, before he can feel any well- 
grounded assurance that there is no God; and the Agnostic 
must dispose of much that he does know, before it will be wise 
for him to take refuge in what he does not know. For how- 
ever great may be the difficulties of theism as a doctrine of 
Natural Religion, all of them have been always before the 
minds of all men; and the recorded judgment of the race is, 
that, however great the difficulties may be in receiving theism 
as true, still greater difficulties stand in the way of rejecting it 
as false. 














ITI. 
THE FUTURE UNIVERSITY.* 
BY A. S. GERHARD, A. M., M. D. 


Two years hence will be celebrated the fact of the semi-cen- 
tennial existence of our honored and beloved Alma Mater. All 
her loyal sons and devoted friends will come hither rejoicing, 
with the purpose of devising liberal things, in every direction, 
for her future continuity, progress and elevation. These efforts, 
made in the right direction, in the spirit of faith and energy, 
can not fail of their end. Inasmuch as progress is unlimited 
and illimitable, we can not, of course, foresee the future destiny 
of Franklin and Marshall College wrought out; but with your 
permission I may be allowed to enlist your thoughts in a direc- 
tion, as likely as any other, to lead to the proper destiny of the 
college. 

“Coming events”, it is said, “cast their shadows before”. 
When we refer back to the year 1853, when the consolidation 
of Franklin College with Marshall College was consummated, 
and follow the history and progress of Franklin and Marshall 
College, from thence on to the present day, we find that 
the institution “has remained firm in its adherence to what 
it conceives to be the true end and aim of a college”. As 
a college, we still find it unalterably opposed, on the one 
hand, to partial, incomplete and special courses of study, 
and on the other, to admitting so-called practical and 
technical studies at the sacrifice of time for a liberal 
education. Its motto still remains, an education for the sake 

* Alumni Oration delivered at the Annual Commencement of Franklin 


and Marshall College, June 17th, 1885. This Address is published in the 
Review by special request of the Alumni Association. 4 
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of an education; an education for what it is in and of itself; 
an education as an end in itself. The unfolding, develop- 
ing and cultivating the mental powers and faculties, in order 
to and preparatory to the study of the learned professions, and 
other technical and practical pursuits of life, is the proper and 
legitimate function only of the college. The acquisition of the 
requisite knowledge and skill for any particular pursuit in life, 
whether following the plow, working at the bench, pleading at 
the bar, ministering to the sick, or preaching the gospel, be- 
longs to the agricultural, technical, law, medical and theological 
schools. Were the educational standard of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College adopted throughout our country, how much less 
would be the number of “pious frauds” in the holy ministry, 
and of quacks and pettifoggers in the medical and legal pro- 
fessions. Then would we possess the true Ithr ‘el spear by the 
touch of which to unmask pretentious and unsc.._alous sciolism 
in every direction. 

But, in glancing at the past record of the college, as holding 
fast to the original intent and purpose of its establishment, 
and as maintaining its exclusively educational curriculum, 
we see the attainment, in great measure, of some of the objects 
had in view from the beginning. The “sleeping giant” is 
rapidly awakening from her inglorious slumber to an apprecia- 
tion of her vast intellectual and moral wealth and resources. 
The German element, which has so long weighed like the in- 
cubus of a nightmare, in this State, upon the cause of both the 
lower and higher forms of education, has been materially lifted 
from her breast. The prejudice, among the Germans of Penn- 
sylvania, against education in its higher sense has measurably 
vanished. They are no longer regarded as the Beeotia nsof 
the Commonwealth, and the opprobrious epithet “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch”’, has beea deprived of its sting of reproach. German 
methods of instruction are constantly being introduced. The 
Kindergarten is now a familiar institution in our cities. The 
Central High School for boys, in the city of Philadelphia, main- 
tains a regular professorship of the German language and 
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literature, a study obligatory and not optional. The Medico- 
Chirurgical College of the same city, now in the fifth year of 
its existence, announces in its last prospectus that ‘‘the system 
of teaching at the Medico-Chirurgical College is a combination 
of the German and American plans”. Now, German families 
send their sons to college by the score and by the hundred. 
Now, we hear of donations and legacies and subscriptions for 
the express purpose of erecting buildings and astronomical ob- 
servatories; for founding libraries and museums; for endowing 
professorships; for providing laboratories furnished with all the 
modern physical and chemical apparatus. One State at least, 
Michigan, has made provision, by land grants and otherwise, 
for the endowment of a state institution of general higher edu- 
cation. And beyond doubt, ere very long we shall hear of 
other states following her example. May our own state be the 
next in order. Of right, our own great but sleepy Common- 
wealth ought to have been the pioneer in this direction. 

It may be regarded as a fact, as to Pennsylvania, that the 
English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Swedish and German nationali- 
ties, so long held to be incongruous and mutually repellant, are 
rapidly being fused together in the fervid crucible of our great 
Commonwealth; and that ingredient which will give depth, 
solidity and stability to the resultant alloy of state character, 
will be found to be the German element. Beyond doubt, our 
college has been, and more and more continues to be, a power- 
ful factor in bringing about a more homogeneous cast of state 
character, the Anglo-German, which like the Anglo-American, 
is neither given to too much empiricism, nor like the German, 
to too much speculative dogmatism. Let now the particular 
States, by thus calling forth and developing their individual 
mental and moral characteristics, become elements of a yet more 
extended common life and activity, according to the geographi- 
cal section or region they collectively occupy ;—and let these 
more general activities, according to territorial or geographical 
region—be these North, South, East, West, or Central—as still 
more extendedly and generally developed by a common physi- 
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cal, mental and moral culture of the successive generations, 
and transfused by a general organic, historical life, become the 
factors of one grand, universal life-activity for the whule glori- 
ous nation;—then will be solved by the mysterious movement 
of the hand of God in history, that which is still a problem: 
what is the proper, distinguishing nationality of our mighty 
Republic! And it will then be found that what Franklin and 
Marshall College, after having completed its sphere of activity, 
has wrought in this direction for its state, will not be the 
meanest element in the sum total of such nationality. Thus it 
is plain that though our Alma Mater is still in the youthful 
period of her existence, and that by some her progress may be 
considered slow, she has become a positive force in the educa- 
tional movements of our State. Her sons occupy prominent 
and influential positions in the pulpit, in the forum, in educa- 
tional institutions, in the legislatures, both state and natiqnal, 
in the sphere of medicine, as in many other avocations of life. 
Her course has been steadily progressive,—like that of a river, 
gathering strength here from a spring, there from a brooklet, 
again further on from a stream,—ever deepening and widening 
the channel of its influence while flowing down the valley of 
time. 

What seems to be, upon superficial view, remarkable in the 
steady growth and progress of the college, is the fact that this 
growth and progress are due to its own inherent life and activi- 
ty, and not to mere outward, foreign influences. Pervaded as 
is the school, by the spirit of a positive, aggressive, Christologi- 
cal philosophy as to thinking; and by the vitality of an equally 
positive, orthodox, earnest, believing Christianity as to religious 
doctrine and practice, it stands before us to-day in its health and 
vigor and strength, by reason of its own peculiar inherent 
organic life. Were this not so, instead of a living, organic 
body corporate, capable of self-development and self-continua- 
tion, we would have merely a dead, sluggish mass, like a stone, 
susceptible of increase only by outward accumulation and ac- 
cretion. And herein lies the sure promise of the continuance, 
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in the future, of enlargement in power and influence for giving 
tone, direction and unity to public thought and activity. 

The conditions which are essential to organic life, physiolog- 
ically speaking, and without either of which physiological ex- 
istence would be impossible, are these five :— 

1st.—A germ endowed with life-force. 

2d.—The constant presence of nutritive material, or plasma. 

3d.—A definitive quantity of water. 

4th.— Oxygen, in the proportion in which it exists in the 
atmosphere. 

5th.—A definite amount of caloric. 

Now, inasmuch as formative or organic force, which not only 
causes all original development of the germ, but also presides 
over its whole growth, being inseparably connected with each of 
its successive stages of progress, as well as with its self-main- 
tenance in the stages of maturity, would vainly exert its power 
over, say an acorn and over the subsequent oak-tree, without all 
and singly these five conditions being present, even so, speak- 
ing in an analogous way, can an institution of learning, be the 
same small or great, never become an active, progressive living 
factor in the Church or in the State, historically, unless sur- 
rounded by certain conditions essential to the life-activity, upon 
which its very existence itself depends. Here, in this instance, 
the seed planted many years ago into favorable soil was found 
to be endowed with life and consequently sprang up; and 
though the nutritive material at hand was ofttimes scanty and 
coarse, yet the young college thrived apace and grew vigorous. 
The rain, the dew and the sunshine of the grace of God de- 
scending from heaven; the life-giving breath of the spirit 
of the Most High, which pervades its philosophical think- 
ing and religious activity—as does oxygen the blood of the 
physical body—continually keeping pure the vital current of 
its existence; the genial warmth of the sympathy, concern, 
attachment, love and prayers manifested and expressed on the 
part of its alumni, and all those who wish it well, stimulating 
its activities;—all these forces and factors will continue their 
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influences in its onward course toward the full measure and 
stature of its growth, and will continue operative after its ulti- 
mate destiny has been wrought out. 

What is the ultimate destiny of Franklin and Marshall 
College? 

In the light of what has now been said, this question is per- 
haps not so difficult of answer. When, besides, we consider 
the fact that the cause of the lower forms, or common school 
education has been brought by the State from a chaotic condi- 
tion into an orderly system, by crystallizing counties and dis- 
tricts into one harmonious, if not homogeneous whole, presided 
over by one competent and intelligent head; when further 
we note the fact that the normal schools, representing the edu- 
cational life of this system, are progressive, are continually 
elevating the standard of their teaching, thus ever approaching 
the idea of a college or gymnasium, notably the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, graduates being entitled to the 
degree of A. B., and to the degree of A. M. in course; when 
we note these facts, together with that of the manifest tendency 
to concentration in this respect, we may infer that the day is 
not far distant when an institution, central for the whole State, 
will be demanded. Then the State will become fully awake as 
to its interests in the cause of the higher and professional forms 
of education, and will select that school as its exponent which 
adheres to the motto borne aloft emblazoned on the banner of 
Franklin and Marshall. 

There are now in the United States, and under the general 
care of the Reformed Church, thirteen colleges or collegiate 
institutes, and academies: — In Pennsylvania, Franklin and 
Marshall College; Mercersburg College; Clarion Collegiate 
Institute; Palatinate College; Juniata Collegiate Institute, 
and Ursinus College. In Ohio, Heidelberg College; Calvin 
Institute, and Pleasantville Collegiate Institute. In North 
Carolina, Catawba College. In Illinois, College of Northern 
Illinois; in Oregon, the International Academy and in Wis- 
consin, the Mission House. Were all these institutions of learn- 
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ing, being under the general supervision of the same ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, united as members of one body, with the oldest 
and most prominent one as the centre and head,—as in the 
very nature of the case, we believe, there will arise the necessity 
and the demand, in the nearer or more distant future,—and 
the way is prepared for the open University, and the true destiny 
of Franklin and Marshall College is reached. 

And now the question arises, what is a University, and how 
is it constituted ?— 

The name University, in Europe, denotes usually an estab- 
lishment for the purpose of instruction in some or all of the 
most important branches of science and literature, and having 
the power of conferring certain honors or dignities called de- 
grees. About the beginning of the 12th century, Paris became 
the resort of learned men, who, by means of teaching and public 
lectures, infused new life into the existing schools. The brilliant 
lectures of Abelard and Lombardus attracted immense crowds 
from all parts of Europe, and local immunities and other ad- 
vantages came to be accorded to both the teachers and pupils 
by the city, which well appreciated the advantages of this great 
resort. The continually increasing number of students and 
teachers rendered it expedient to adopt some form of govern- 
ment, in order that their labors might be carried on with some 
degree of regularity ; and accordingly the university appears to 
have been incorporated towards the end of the 12thcentury. At 
first it comprised only the faculty of arts; but subsequently those 
of divinity, canon law and medicine arose. The papal and royal 
privileges subsequently conceded did not create the faculties which 
they then publicly protected ; but in this way the universities came 
to form integral parts of the Church and State, and subject to 
their control. Philip Augustus, by his ordinance of 1200, 
yranted to the university exemption from the ordinary tribunals, 
and prohibited the citizens, under the severest penalties, from 
molesting the students. Subsequent kings of France conferred 
additional privileges, and by various enactments, teachers and 
students were exempted from all customs, taxes, or personal 
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burdens; were not liable to arrest, to seizure or confiscation of 
goods, and were especially exempted from being summoned out 
of Paris on any legal process. Nor were the popes behind the 
kings in their gifts to the university; and Innocent IV. de- 
clared that no sentence of excommunication, suspension, or in- 
terdict against the university, or any of its members, should 
have effect without special license of the Apostolic See. It thus 
soon became the most distinguished seminary of education in 
Europe, and was resorted to by students from all parts. In 
1453 the number of students amounted to 25,000; and when 
Joseph Scaliger was a student, it had reached 30,000. When 
the teachers and students came to form one body, the division 
into nations originated, which division must have been of great 
benefit at the time when the students came from all parts of 
Europe to one University. At the head of each nation was a 
procurator, selected from among themselves, whose duty it was 
to protect their rights and privileges, and see that all its regu- 
lations were duly observed. The Paris university was divided 
into four nations:—the French, the Picard, the Norman, and 
the German, the latter including English, Scotch, Irish, Ger- 
mans and Poles. 

The University of Bologna contests the palm of antiquity 
with that of Paris. It first became famous through the teach- 
ing of Irnerius in the early part of the 12th century. His lec- 
tures on Roman law attracted a great number of pupils, and he 
is considered to have originated a grand revolution in the legis- 
lation of Europe. His successors were men of ability, and for 
several centuries after, the university of Bologna continued to 
be celebrated for its legal learning, and to be flocked to by 
students from all parts. 

The first universities founded in Germany were those of 
Prague, in 1348, and Vienna, in 1365. Universities were now 
expressly established, and not ieft to grow up of themselves, as 
before. For several centuries the popes continued to found 
these institutions, and exercise the right of protecting and su- 
perintending them. Monarchs, who wished to establish a uni- 
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versity, requested the papal confirmation, and submitted to the 
authority which the Roman See arrogated over them. The 
unhappy Thirty Years’ War did much injury to the German 
universities; but since that period they have made rapid ad- 
vances, beyond those of any other country. 

The character of life at the German universities is such that 
the student ever after recalls it with fondness. An amount of 
freedom and liberty is enjoyed there to which they are ever 
afterward strangers, and the students are very jealous of their 
privileges. The liberal principles which have from time to time 
animated Germany, have been manifested in a particular degree 
by the students at the universities; and there have not been 
wanting attempts on the part of the governments to curtail their 
liberties. 

In a German university there are usually ordinary and eztra- 
ordinary professors, and docentes, or liccntiates. The ordinary 
professors are those who form the great body of the teaching 
staff. In most universities they are appointed by the govern- 
ment, have general jurisdiction over the students, and make the 
provisions respecting instruction. They divide themselves into 
four faculties, each having a dean chosen by themselves from 
their own number. The whole constitutes the senate, at the 
head of which is the rector who is chosen annually. The eztra- 
ordinary professors are usually persons who have distinguished 
themselves in some particular branch, or branches, and whose 
services the government wishes to retain. They receive small 
salaries and are the persons looked to, to fill vacancies among 
the ordinary professors. The docentes are those who, after un- 
dergoing an examination, have obtained liberty to teach. Any 
person may request to be examined in this way, and if found 
qualified, is entitled to be licensed. The docentes receive no 
salaries; but from among them the extraordinary professors ara 
usually selected. Every person in these three classes can lec- 
ture upon whatever subject he pleases, the professors being only 
obliged to deliver lectures also in the branches for which they 
were specially appointed. Hence very often, three or four 
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courses of lectures are delivered on the same subject; and 
theologians will be found lecturing on politics, philosophers on 
questions in theology, and so on. 

The German student is usually left at full liberty to choose 
the lectures which he will attend, and he is subject to no official 
examination during his term of study. The only regulation is, 
that, in case of most sciences, he is required to attend certain 
lectures, andto study fully, three years, if he wishes to practice 
a profession. The student’s examinations commence after he 
has finished his course of study, or on entering on a profession. 
They are very severe for one wishing to become a clergyman, 
physician, lawyer, statesman, or teacher of a superior School. 
These examinations are both oral and written, and the suc- 
cessive steps of promotion are attended with new examina- 
tions.* 

The English universities were founded on the model of the 
university of Paris. Oxford and Cambridge universities are 
both merely organic centres for purposes of supervision. Ox- 
ford university, whose foundation is assigned by tradition to 
King Alfred in the year 879, and which was incorporated 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth in 1570, is the centre of 
twenty colleges and five halls, or colleges not incorporated. 
Each college is bound by its own statutes, but controlled by 
the general laws governing the university ; and contributes from 
their members, elected by vote, to the executive and legislative 
departments of the university. It has the privilege of sending 
two members to the House of Commons. Cambridge university 
dates from certain public schools established in the town in the 
7th century. The first college was founded under royal charter 
in 1237. This celebrated seat of learning and education “is a 
union of seventeen colleges or societies, devoted to the study of 
learning and knowledge, and for the better service of the Church 
and State.” Each college is a body corporate, bound by its 
own statutes, but is likewise controlled by the paramount laws 


* Zell’s Encyclopedia, 1874. 
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of the university. Each of the seventeen colleges or depart- 
ments in this literary republic furnishes members both for the 
executive and legislative branch of its government. 

In the United States there are, properly speaking, no uni- 
versities, and there is therefore room for enterprise and activity 
in this direction. Similar institutions, indeed, exist, but they 
are more commonly known under the name of colleges,—as 
Yale, Harvard and Bowdoin,—having more or less closely con- 
nected with them schools of law, theology, medicine and physi- 
cal science. There are here, likewise, institutions which dis- 
tinctively claim ‘the title of university, either endowed and sup- 
ported by private munificence,—as, for instance, the University 
of Pennsylvania, Cornell and Johns Hopkins,—or founded and 
fostered by the State, by means of grants of land, as is the 
Michigan State University. But these institutions do not par- 
take of the sense nor fulfill the idea of a university as under- 
stood on the continent of Europe, nor do they form corporate 
bodies after the English model. The latter,—the State univer- 
sities,—simply bear a generic relationship in the one feature of 
being independent of denominational control, and of forming, as 
it were, the crowning apex of a system of normal and common 
education, while, at the same time, they differ from one another 
in many minor characteristics. 

From all that has now been said, perceiving that the inherent 
and vital requirements are present and active, and that the ex- 
ternal conditions are at hand and favorable, why should not the 
existence of a university, in its true and proper sense, meeting 
the peculiar wants of Church and State, soon be an actualized 
and accomplished fact? If not according to the English model, 
nor upon the German plan, then in accordance with an idea 
that is Anglo-German. This idea may be based apon a modifi- 
cation of either the English or German plan, or it may be made 
to rest upon a modification of both models combined. It would 
ill-become me, from this rostrum and in this presence, to speak 
categorically ; but I may be allo wed to utter a few thoughts and 
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suggestions, crude and imperfect as they may be, in conclusion 
of my address. 

Leaving the State out of the question, except in so far as . 
material aid, by way of munificence on the part of private citi- 
zens and by way of filling the ranks of the classes, may be ex- 
pected, and in so far, after the university is fully organized in 
all its faculties and arranged in all its departments,—philosophi- 
cal, theological, medical, legal, scientific and so on,—as the 
State may become concerned in exercising its fostering care by 
devising liberal things for some or one of its departments, let 
us turn to the Church. And here, it strikes me, we are con- 
fronted with the one, and only one, serious, momentous, but by 
no means insurmountable obstacle, and this consists in the lack 
of concentrative power, want of unanimity and unity of thought 
and purpose, and hence the absence of an organic head and 
centre. The old mottoes, “In unity there is strength ;” 
“ United we stand, divided we fall;” ‘*:E pluribus unum,” are 
exceedingly trite, but nevertheless true. There are now thirteen 
schools of a higher classical order under the Church. “ They 
all claim to stand on the same level, to teach the same 
branches and to have the same right to public confidence and 
support. In their relations to each other there is neither affili- 
ation, subordination nor, except casually, even co-operation. 
Resources which, if concentrated, would have been ample for 
the thorough endowment of a few institutions, have been so 
scattered, and so large a part of them have been so improvi- 
dently expended, that nearly all our colleges have been crippled 
for want of libraries, apparatus and a competent staff of accom- 
plished teachers. . . . If they would not be distanced in the 
work of progress and improvement, they must no longer remain 
in a state of estrangement from each other. They must con- 
template the necessity of hearty co-operation, if not of com- 
bination and consolidation.” Thus spoke Bishop Potter, on 
that memorable 7th day of June, 1853, in Fulton Hall, upon 
the occasion of the formal opening of the consolidated college 
—Franklin of Lancaster and Marshall of Mercersburg —thirty 
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two years ago. What was true then in reference to the one 
hundred and fifty colleges then existing in the United States, 
appears to be true still with reference to the thirteen colleges 
of the Church. 

Is it not time that this abnormal order of things were 
changed? Is it not now time that the hope and desire of those 
who love and cherish their Alma Mater, those who have done 
the most and endured the hardest labor in behalf of her progress 
and advancement, should speedily be realized? Let not the 
present favorable opportunities pass by unimproved. Oxford 
University is the centre of twenty colleges; Cambridge pre- 
sides over only seventeen ;—and what stupendous literary re- 
publics do they not constitute! Here are thirteen gymnasia 
and, if once organically united, their faculties once consvlidated 
and their moral and intellectual forces once concentrated and 
in harmonious co-operation, what a mighty river of blessing to 
the Church and State would by this confluence not be started, 
rolling its floods of knowledge and enlightenment down the val- 
ley of future time! There can be order and harmony, ligh 
and life in the physical universe, only when the planets and 
their satellites revolve in their appointed orbits around a central 
sun. There can be a broad and liberal, general and catholic 
spirit pervading and vivifying the political and ecclesiastical 
‘universe, only when its social, moral and educational factors 
move around, and are governed and directed by a universal 
central influence. How may this centralization aud unification 
of forces and factors be brought about? One suggestion. 

At the sessions of the next General Synod of the Reformed 
Church there will be present, as delegates, representatives of 
the faculties of most, if not all, the colleges and classical institu- 
tions of the Church, What shall hinder them from meeting 
together, at some convenient hour, informally if you choose, for 
the purposes of discussion and interchange of views as to this 
all-important question? On the same occasion, and at the 
same time and place, there will meet each other, in their dele- 
gated capacity, many of the more prominent alumni of the 
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various schools of learning,—ministers, lawyers, physicians, 
statesmen, educators, men of science and of other spheres of 
activity, who, being pervaded by a common spirit as to the 
general interests of the Church, can all the more readily be 
persuaded to take into consideration the particular one of 
higher education, either separately, or conjointly with the rep- 
resentatives of the faculties. This conference may be made to 
result in the adoption of such suggestions and measures as will 
lead to discussion and agitation throughout the Church, and 
even beyond her limits, calling for the holding of subsequent 
meetings, all of which may eventuate in tangible, definite 
action. In this, or some similar way, there seems to be no 
reason why it should not be brought to pass, that the general 
authority of the Church itself will be moved to suggest and 
furnish ways and means of accomplishing this grand and most 
desirable object, 

In the meanwhile, Fellow-Alumni, as dutiful and obedient 
sons, let us, by our acts and influence, continue to maintain 
toward our Alma Mater our fealty, and prove our loyalty. 
Let each, in his field of labor, public or private, so impress the 
community around him, that the rightful and legitimate claims 
and interests of the college, present and prospective, are worthy 
of all due consideration and thought. That she is worthy and 
competent to preside over the combined destinies of a school of 
philosophy and theology, of a college of medicine and juris- 
prudence, and physical and technical science; competent to 
mould and give tone and direction to the thinking and acting 
of the statesman, the public educator and public benefactor, the 
poet, the orator and the artist. Each one of us, be he phi- 
losopher or minister, lawyer or doctor, the statesman, public 
teacher, orator or poet, and particularly the editor, whose 
social, political and general influence is perhaps farther reaching 
than that of all others, may do more; none of us will dare to do 
less. And thus, some of us may live to see the day, when, 
upon this classic hill, located in the very paradise of the State, 
and, for that matter, the central garden-spot of the whole 
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region of the Middle States round about, shall have its fixed 
habitation an institution, from which, as from a central sun, 
shall emanate the effulgent rays of the light of the broadest, 
most liberal, universal, esthetic cultivation and practical educa- 
tion— The Future University. “So mote it be.” 

30 











IV. 
THE PROGRESS OF MODERN UNBELIEF. 
BY REV. C. Z. WEISER, D. D. 


First ARTICLE. 


THAT the Christian Creed is being more and more thickly 
surrounded and more subtlely penetrated by an atmosphere of 
unbelief; and that the numerous philosophical speculations, the 
multiplied physical discoveries and theories, critical researches, 
and moral systems, are being popularized in our times, beyond 
that of any former day, after such a fashion as to militate 
against Religion and Theology, he who runs may read, The 
study, therostrum, the factory, and the market, have their altars 
erected to the Spirit of Unbelief, aside of those which have 
been built to Faith in ages back. The spirit and temper of 
Scepticism pervade the wide fields of common life, and go down 
deep to the very roots of spiritual being. It is boldly practical, 
in that it not only assumes radically to remove the favorite 
idols of the believer, but claims to substitute and compensate 
for their loss a better basis of Morals and Worship, than the 
exploded or worn-out systems of superstition and credulity 
afforded to Mankind. 

In order to learn the depth and extent of the cancerous 
virus, it is necessary to bring before our eyes the candid state- 
ments of the princes and priests of the Religion of Science, of 
those who are influencing both the educated and the uneducated 
classes of the times. Learned treatises, addressed leisurely to 
the few; popular lectures, adapted to the masses; tracts, in- 
tended to captivate the multitude on Sundays and working 
days, are being multiplied as numerously as the Bible and 
Tract Societies scatter their leaves abroad. A partial collec- 


tion of these exponents of Scepticism and Atheism will enable 
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us, in a measure, to form a conception of the popular and 
plausible character of the New Order. The articles and 
pamphlets from which such morsels may be gathered abound to 
an extent, that it may be said, ‘“ Unbelief is in the air.” The 
author of “ Rvascnable Apprehensions and Reassuring Hints,” 
(pp. 3 & 4), relates an incident which vividly reveals the com- 
mon nature of doubt to-day :— 

“T remember going down into the poorer parts of my Lon- 
don parish one evening to a Mission service. I went with a 
generally diffused feeling about me that an Atheistic Progres- 
sive Club, within a few yards of the Mission church, was exer- 
cising an influence which would lessen the number of the con- 
gregation, or reduce it to women and children; and that, so to 
speak, the public opinion of the district would not be likely to 
sympathize with any enthusiasm of godliness. At the door of 
a house as I passed, and which the in-coming congregation were 
in the act of passing, stood a woman with her children. She 
called out, “ Going there ? No, thank you! I am not going to 
listen to parsons telling a heap of lies.” 

The blunt speech coming from that tongue convinced the 
good man, and ought to convince all, of the fact, that Infidelity 
is no longer a vague spectre flitting across the dyspeptic mind 
of the recluse, enveloped in a shrine into which a professor is 
able to peer; but that it has arrayed itself in a dress for the 
purpose of making the acquaintance of the populace, of women 
and children, indeed. The new God of “ Kraft und Stoff,” an 
Ideal Headless Divinity, has erected its altar at the street- 
corners, we may say. It is the old tale of “The Unknown 
God,” with this marked distinction, that such a Divinity is not 
to be worshipped by the philosophers, but by the Populace. 

John Stuart Mill had been during his life an anti-theological 
corypheus, and “ though dead, yet speaketh” with immense in- 
fluence to a large thinking audience, which is diligently engaged 
again to popularize his well-formed and pregnant propositions. 
“There will be a tremendous explosion soon cast into your 
camp,” said a gentleman of Cambridge, to the Rev. Henry 
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Footman. “J. 8S. Mill has written some Essays on Religion, 
and yuu had better look out for a destructive blow.’ To the 
queries: “Whom do you mean? To whom is your warning ad- 
dressed?” the answer came: “ Fo you, who seem to think that 
you have got a boot that will fit every foot, which you call 
Christianity.” 

From this threatening shell came two ominous sayings :— 
(1) As to Physical Science : 

“The progress of Physical Science is considered to have 
established, by conclusive evidence, matters of fact with which 
the religious traditions of mankind are not reconcilable.” 

(2) “The Science of human nature and history is considered 
to show that the creeds of the past are the natural growth of 
the human mind in particular stages of this career, destined to 
disappear and to give place to other convictions in a more ad- 
vanced stage. In the progress of discussion, its last class of 
considerations seems to be superseding those which address 
themselves directly to the question of truth. Religions tend to 
be discussed, at least by those who reject them, less as intrinsi- 
cally true or false, than as products thrown up by certain 
states of civilization, and which, like the animal and vegetable 
productions of a geological period, perish in the periods which 
succeed it, from the cessation of the conditions necessary to 
their continued existence.” 

Professor Tyndall calmly writes: “ We observe what our 
senses, armed with the aids furnished by science, enable us to 
observe, nothing more.” Hence, another declares, as a logical 
outcome of his chief’s propositition; “I have observed; I have 
scanned the whole heaven with the telescope, and can find no 
God.” And to bring’it nearer home, yet another says: “I ask 
to be shown somewhere within the universe, embedded in 
nervine, and fed with warm arterial blood under proper pres- 
sure, a convolution of ganglionic globules and nerve tubes pro- 
portioned in size to the faculties of such a mind.” And still 
one more boldly declares: “I have opened the brain with my 
scalpel, and have come upon no soul.” 
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Professor Clifford, in a popular essay, or Sunday lecture, 
preaches: ‘‘No! You must distinguish, you must not argue as 
you would about the design of a cork-secrew. A cork-screw was 
made by a man with a purpose in his mind. No man made our 
lungs. The respiratory apparatus was adapted to its purpose 
by natural selection.” Clifford had been a Prize-student, in 
1867, and a High Churchman; but shook off his “cradle faith” 
early. He bitterly attacked the faith in the very existence of 
a GOD at all. He was a man of pure life, of ardent affection, 
and of great courage. He hated to shake hands with a priest. 
If one attempted to reason with him on the bulwark which the 
Church had erected against the tyranny of kings, he would 
violeutly exclaim: “Oh, yes; Pope and King fell out, and 
when Pope and Cesar fall out, honest men do sometimes come 
to their own!” Religion was to him a long sin against mankind. 
His motto was: Sacerdos, semper ubique et omnibus inimicus. 
“For, after all,” says he, ‘‘such a helper of men outside Hu- 
manity the Truth will not allow us to see. The aim and 
shadowy outlines of the superhuman Deity fade away from be- 
fore us, and as the mist of his presence floats aside, we perceive 
with greater and greater clearness the shape of a yet grander 
and nobler figure, of him who made all gods and shall unmake 
them. From the dim dawn of history, and from the inmost 
depths of every soul, the face of our Father Man looks out 
upon us with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes, and says: 
‘ Before Jehovah was, I am.’” Clifford died young. 

G. H. Lewes writes; “ There is not a single known organism 
which is not developed out of asimpler form. Before it can at- 
tain the complex structure which distinguishes it, there must be 
an evolution of forms which distinguish the structures of organ- 
isms lower down in the series. On the hypothesis of a plan 
which prearranged the Organic World, nothing could be more 
unworthy of a supreme intelligence, without making several 
tentative efforts. Would there be a chorus of applause from 
the Institute of Architects if such profound wisdom as this were 
displayed by some ‘ Great Architect’ of houses?” 
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There are not less than twenty places of popular atheistical 
resort in London alone, open every Sunday, and there are 
branches in a very large number of towns in England. The 
personal influence of Bradlaugh and the enthusiasm which he 
excites are most remarkable. He is called ‘* Our Charlie,” 
“the thorough,” “the thorough Razor—good and a keen cutter, 
highly-polished, firm yet easy, to the point, always ready, dan- 
gerous if handled unfairly, sent out with a good case.” 

In Mr. Bradlaugh’s paper, Dr. Aveling has written “A 
Dream of the Land of No White-chokers.” From this atheistic 
Apocalypse we quote: “In the country of No White-chokers 
everybody looks happy and hopeful, because the evil men who 
have so long rendered the dwellers in our land unhappy and 
hopeless, are unknown there. To begin with, the mere physical 
relief to the eye is so great. The moral ugliness associated 
with it is reflected on to the unfortunate garb, just as the uni- 
form of a convict, were it ever so artistic, would always be re- 
garded by decent people with aversion. It is the badge of in- 
tellectual slavery, and very repulsive to thinking people to-day. 
It may possibly be a fancy on my part, but I seem to notice of 
late an instinctive shrinking away from the unhappy wearers of 
the slave-garments, on the part of finer-featured people in 
public haunts. Now in this other country these beings are not 
to be found. All schools are free from this terrible incubus. 
The prospectus of the establishment for boys and girls (there 
are no young ladies’ seminaries, no academies for young gentle- 
men), do not contain the name of a single ‘Reverend.’ When 
lectures are given on Science or Art, the chair is never taken by 
a limp black bag, with a whisp of white tape round his neck. 
The wealth of the country is infinitely enlarged compared with 
that of other lands. Tithes, church-rates, Bishops’ wages, all 
saved, as well as the money squandered by sending out white- 
chokers to worry savages. This money is utilized for purposes 
of increasing the bodily and mental comfort of men, and 
brightening the existence of multitudes. The founts of know- 
ledge at the Universities are not poisoned at the source by 
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flowing through so pestilent a mass of decaying and decayed 
creeds. The words heaven and Hell have no synonym in the 
country of No White-chokers, The blasphemy of the Christian 
Heaven and the horror of the Christian Hell are unknown. 
There is no one to teach these criminal doctrines. All are too 
happy, too busy to waste time over tales that have not even the 
truth or grace of fairy stories. Hence children are much 
happier. As they grow up they are not blasted with the deadly 
influence of religion. The children are born, and enter into 
life with no intruding priest mumbling meaningless blasphemies 
over their innocent existence. When love time glows upon 
them, they are wedded in the sight of man without a word of 
God or Heaven. When the end comes, the dead are burnt, 
after the antique Roman manner, and no religious rite mars the 
sacred loveliness of the thought. ‘ He is passed, finished work 
a little earlier than we have. He rests from his labor, and his 
works and his memory are with us to-day and all days.’ ” 

The public sheets contain some flaming advertisements of 
which we present a few specimens :— 

“ Last Sunday Mr. Haslam delivered an excellent lecture on 
the ‘ Contradictions of the Bible.-—Mr. Forder lectured on the 
‘ Historical Character of Christ’ to the largest audience of the 
season. —Mr. Forder lectured on ‘ Early Christianity,’ and 
showed the weakness of the evidence on which it rested and the 
entire absence of reliable testimony to its truth in the works of 
the Early Fathers.”—Dr. Aveling: ‘*The Parentage of Man, 
according to Moses and according to Darwin.” Evening: ‘‘ Why 
I dare not be a Christian.”— Stalybridge.—“ Is another life 
possible or desirable ?”— Failsworth.—‘* New Secular Sunday 
Schools opened.’’—Mrs. Besant spoke as follows :—* The diffi- 
culty is not to prove that Christ was believed to be an historical 
personage after the fourth century, but to bridge over the years 
between A. D. 1—300. You cannot carry the history of Christ, 
and the history of the Gospel over that terrible chasm of three 
centuries. I will give you a coherent account of the heretical 
view, and I shall urge that it is more in accordance with facts 
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of history, human experience, scientific thought, and common 
sense, than to accept the view that Jesus of the Gospels is an 
historical character. We agree that the Jesus of the Gospels 
is a supernatural character. His birth of a Virgin, the marvels 
surrounding His infancy, His wonderful baptism, His tempta- 
tions by the devil, His miracles of healing, of destruction, and 
self-defense, His foreknowledge of His own death, the darkness 
surrounding His cross, His Resurrection and Ascension. If 
you take all these it is impossible to deny that His life is super- 
natural and miraculous from beginning to end. I do not say 
you cannot remove all these miraculous surroundings, and still 
leave the simpie Jew, who went about as a teacher of the people; 
but you have then no longer the Jesus of the Gospels, and I 
shall show how various myths floating about became crystallized 
round the figure of Jesus of Nazareth. I cannot admit the 
miraculous. That Jesus of the Gospels is miraculous is a 
stumbling-block at the very outset. There are so many incarn- 
ate gods in history, and they all present the same birthmarks. 
They are always born at such a remote period, or at some such 
an out of the way place, that itis impossible to submit their 
claims to scientific investigation. Their births are always sur- 
rounded by prodigies; they always work miracles when they 
grow up; there is always something mysterious in their deaths; 
they always ascend triumphant at last. I allege that Jesus is 
one of these mystic characters. The essence of the spirit in 
which Science meets the record of Miracles, is the spirit of 
Hume, that it is much more likely that men should be deceived, 
than that our whole experience of nature should have been 
contradicted. You all act upon belief in ordinary life. Even 
those who accept the Gospel-miracles pooh-pooh the modern ones.” 

Even the children are drawn into the net of Unbelief. A 
witness came to court not long since. He was told to kiss the 
Testament, which he held in his hand. “ Please, sir, I object 
to kiss the New Testament.” ‘ What for?” “Please sir, I am 
a Secularist.” ‘‘How old are you?” “Twelve years, sir.” 
“*You may stand down.” 
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After reading these horrid morsels, one is compelled to ask, 
what Basis the Secularist has to offer for Morals and Ethics to 
stand on, after the standards of Right and Wrong are so relent- 
lessly removed? That there is a danger to be apprehended 
for society, even the nobler Scientist admits. ‘I am the more 
anxious,” says Spencer, “ to indicate in outline, if I cannot 
complete this final work, because the establishment of rules of 
right conduct on a scientific basis is a pressing need. Now 
that moral injunctions are losing the authority given them by 
their supposed sacred origin, the SECULARIZATION OF MORALS 
IS BECOME IMPERATIVE. I expect to present moral rule in 
that attractive aspect which it has when it ceases to be dis- 
turbed by superstition and asceticism.” The unfortunate Clif- 
ford too, speaks in no uncertain notes on this point. He con- 
fesses plainty that, in losing belief in God, we are parting 
with what is, at the best, a refined and elevated pleasure to 
those who can indulge in it. To the question of Conscience, 
he cries: “No! Your conscience is safe. It is the voice of 
our father man within us”! Again: “ Jt is the accumulated 
instinct of the race poured into each one of us, and overflowing 
as if the ocean were poured into acup”! There is a haughty 
attempt to present a superior code of Morals even, than the 
Gospel brought. Nor is this a fancied thought, when we 
remember, that Dr. Aveling thinks himself able to criticise the 
Sermon on the Mount. ‘“ Perhaps it was badly reported,” 
says he. “ But if these were really the words of God, there 
ought to have been no confusion in reporting.” He thinks our 
Lord wholly wanting in “a sense of beauty”; ‘* He was one- 
sided”’; “it contains platitudes,” or, “advice that had been 
given before.” There are “ fanatical ”’ propositions, too; things 
are put extremely, e. g., over-meekness . . quite condemnable ; 
the precept respecting the “turning the other cheek,” is con- 
demned as “cowardly.” If it was correctly reported, “ God 
ought to have revised the translation.” 

Let these instances suffice. They are indicative of the order 
of thought which reigns in the Schools of Science, and also of 
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its wide-spread intrusion into the province of common life. One 
need but recall the “ higher criticism ” of the Tuebingen school, 
with the works of Baur, Strauss, Renan, Schopenhauer, and 
Hartmann, to gain a tolerably large landscape-view of the wide 
and fruitful field of Modern Unbelief. 

When Mr. Footman published his first Paper, from which we 
have made our cullings, perfect outbursts of disapproval and 
sorrow greeted those sad quotations. Through its pages his 
brother clergymen, and many of the laity, learned, as they had 
never done before, not only the nature, but the prevalence of 
the evil going on around themselves, It did great good in that 
the nature of the antagonistic influences which are active in all 
grades of society was exposed with a thoroughness ; and at the 
same time, was the necessity of being at least equally equipped 
in a method of treating the disease which is undermining the 
very foundations of our social and religious systems, made plain. 
His First Paper was followed by a Second, from which we will 
likewise endeavor to present extracts, in the hope that the Book 
will be read and studied by all those who would be able to meet 
the enemy and make him theirs. 

The Second Paper contains the ‘‘ Reassuring Hints,” as the 
First dealt with ‘‘ Reasonable Apprehensions.” In other words, 
we have the Answers. 

The author makes some very apt remarks, which he calls 
Preliminaries. He warns the reader not to look for Ready-made 
arguments with which to meet the missionaries of Unbelief. 
These, like ready-made clothes, have the drawback, that they very 
often do not fit the wearer, or the individuals when most wanted 
for use. He would, on the other hand, have each one to be 
personal with himself. The grounds which each one feels pri- 
vately, for himself, to be the strongest support to his faith, he 
wants him to go over carefully and periodically. An “ Intel- 
lectual Retreat” is recommended to every clergyman, from 
time to time. “What has each one found to be the most 
thoroughly effective and the most enduring and unanswerable 
argument in his own case, for a belief in the articles, in the 
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Christian Creed ?.” is to be asked. Nor would he have his 
reader to endeavor too much to avoid the metaphysical, the crit- 
ical, or the moral aspects of the great question at issue. If he 
does, he may as well give up the battle, and “let things 
drive’’ as, and where they may. Mr. Bradlaugh, Dr. Aveling, 
Mr. Forder, Mrs. Besant, and their kith andkin, will not avoid 
these aspects of the controversy, but will familiarize and popu- 
larize them, one may be very sure, however much and loud may 
be their cry against the *‘ hackneyed”’ phrases of the theologian, 
the philosopher, or the metaphysician. The clergy, our author 
contends, ought to know so much of metaphysics, at the very 
least, as to understand a metaphysician’s phrases, when it cone 
fronts him. He contends too, that a clergyman ought to be so 
far learned in Criticism, and to make its study so far a part of 
his work (and not a part of his leisure hours) as to know well 
and truly the nature and extent of the evidence which exist in 
proof of the trustworthy character of the main outlines of 
Gospel histories, and of the primitive doctrine of the Divine 
Person of our Lord. ; He is anxious, furthermore, to have a 
clergyman fairly educated on Moral Philosophy, that he may 
realize an intelligent appreciation of the relations of Christian 
morals to the principles of moral philosophy generally, and to 
those of the ethical systems in particular. 

On this point he repeats himself thus: “I have alluded to the 
value, the practical value, of cotemporary scholarship and 
learning among the recognized leaders of the English clergy. 
The more one knows of what is going on in the secularist camp, 
or in critical literature, the more one feels impressed with the 
need there is among us of an ever-increasing number of men 
whose lives are devoted to critical investigations, and upon 
whom one can rely for the results of thorough, impartial and 
original methodical research. But this is not all. We want 
something more as well. We want a large body of studious 
clergy who are capable of assimilating these results readily, and 
of transmitting popularly, what they have gathered from head- 
quarters, to the minds of the masses of the people. A good 
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deal of this transmission will have to be done by lectures, specches, 
and sermons; some of it, surely, by an adaptation of that in- 
valuable method of public ‘ Bible-readings,’ in which the present 
Bishop of Lichfield, while he was Vicar of Kensington, ren- 
dered such invaluable service to so many educated men and 
women of London; some of it, again, may be done by men,—of 
whom may God send us many more than we have got,—who are 
capable of writing trenchant and impressive pamphlets and 
tracts. In order, however, to carry out such a work as this, we 
must largely increase the number of highly educated and fairly 
learned clergy, and we must also have an increasing body of 
clergy who are interested in the course of modern thought and 
of modern philosophical and moral speculation, and in the ten- 
dencies of social and political theories which abound among us 
at this time, and which are profoundly modifying men’s views 
of religion . . . Men capable of bringing out of their treasures 
things new and old to help us here. And how are we to get 
such a body of men? J do not know. I only know that one 
way not to get them is to talk and write as if such a body of 
men would have an easy time of it, and to confine the epithet 
‘hard-working’ clergy to that very valuable body of men who 
are good organizers, good business-men, good popular preachers, 
good ecclesiastical musicians, good and industrious ritualists, 
All these are very valuable adjuncts and helps to us. But do 
not let us assume that no clergy who cannot be brought into 
this latter category of Chureh workers can do much hard work, 
work which will tel? in future generations as well as in this for 
the Master of the vineyard, and for the Church and Realm of 
England.” 

The reasonableness of such a demand on the side of the 
clergy will become manifest the moment the nature of the prob- 
lems is discerned, which the scholar of to-day is endeavoring to 
solve: “‘God, or No God; Christ, or No Christ; the Word of 
God, or Oriental Idyls; Man,—a living, personal, responsible, 
immortal being, or a bundle of sensations, to be destroyed 
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sooner or later, with no future and with no moral responsi- 
bility,’—these are the tremendous questions. 

1. The reader of Mr. Footman’s Reassuring Hints becomes 
most anxious to learn the answer to the question: God, or No 
God? “What is the great argument by which the author 
means successfully to prove the being of a God, as against the 
modern atheist?” And to this query Mr. Footman replies: 
* So far as I am concerned, I feel that the soundest argument to 
start with is one which starts from an Intuitive Certainty.” 

Man is conscious, certainly conscious, of his own personal 
existence. Of this existence he is certain long before he has 
any power to acquire or express a notion of existence in the 
abstract. He frames the formula: “I” am “I.” This is 
man’s first and ultimate certainty, though it is also the first and 
ultimate mystery with which he has to do. But, mystery or no 
mystery, nothing can be so certain to himself as, that he is. 
Whatever else gives way, his own, personal identity remains to 
him an object of knowledge, of intuitive knowledge. It is this 
“T,” upon the real existence of which he can proceed, in every 
act and in every observation, in every communication, which he 
makes with any person. The scientist is an “I” who reports 
to an “I,” so soon as and whenever he reports his observations 
his discoveries or inferences. Whatever doubt there may be of 
the objective reality of the external world at all, one thing is 
certain to the reporter,—his own personal being, his own per- 
sonal identity ; and one thing is likewise certain to the listener 
or hearer,—his personal being, his personal identity. 

If we are told by the scientist that he is not able to find any 
traces of mind in the many phenomena which he is investigat- 
ing, or that he cannot report the certain existence of anything, 
save of what lies within the sphere of conceivable potentiality 
of matter, or of matter plus force, of nothing but force in 
matter, to produce phenomena, I may not be able to dispute his 
conclusion ; I may not even wish to dispute or deny his posi- 
tion. But of one thing, at least, I am certain,—mind was cer- 
tain and necessary to make his positive observation and to draw 
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his negative inference. An “I” presents the existence of that 
very intelligence, of which the scientist declares he cannot find 
any trace. This “I” in the scientist brings the report, and 
another “I” receives the report. It is an “I” communicating 
with an “I,” or mind addressing mind. 

But the thoroughness with which the scientist does his work 
will presently become plain to the theist, when he is brought to 
learn that even this apparently self-evident truth, this intuitive 
verdict of consciousness, is challenged and denied out and out. 
As an intuitionalist, even, he will have no clear and easy sail- 
ing. The atheistic philosopher never does things by halves. 
He is too wise to allow the use of a lever, in the outstart, by 
which he well knows that he will presently be laid low. He 
clearly discerns the fact, that if the lever of Intuitive Certainty 
is conceded to the theist, the disputants are at once lifted out 
of the sphere of mere phenomena into the domain of real 
mental being. He, accordingly, denounces the validity of the 
verdict of consciousness, denounces the seemingly inrocent 
position of reasoning and inferring a personal identity from a 
personal knowledge. It is to the skeptical thinker a vice, a 
besetting vice of the human species, by which a tendency of 
personifying is ever betrayed. He declares that no man is con- 
scious of a mysterious “ self,” or, of an “I”; but merely con- 
scious of certain sensations, feelings, perceptions and of the 
memory of these. What is called mind, or self, is only a series 
or thread of sensations or mental conditions. “Mind is no 
entity, no substance, no function,” says Mr. Baldwin M. Smith, 
in the National Reformer. Mind is but a word, name, “ abel,” 
by which the functions of the nerves and brain are expressed. 
Hume already taught that mankind is but ‘ta bundle” or col- 
lection of different perceptions, which succeed each other with 
wonderful rapidity, presenting a flux and reflux. “ Mind is a 
‘theatre,’” he says, “for perceptions to dance on.” He will 
not concede such a truth as simplicity in mind at one time, or 
identity in it at different times. “The successive perceptions 
constitute mind,”’ he holds. 
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But however peremptorily we are tuld this, it is felt that the 
skeptical reasoners involve themselves in a “rhetorical tangle.’, 
A thread is surely not conscious of itself, as a thread! How 
may a series of perceptions know itself, as a series? Is the 
“I” that thread, or series? Can the “I,” which is speaking of 
something else, still be that something else? Can the “label ” 
fix itself upon itself? Does the “bundle” tie itself up? The 
mind can only so conceive and speak of itself, when it means 
something other than the person speaking, or than himself. 
Here is not an identity, but a distinction, between the “I” or 
“self” on the one side, and the “ mind” or “* bundle of percep- 
tions” on the other. Only in such a view can we rid ourselves 
of the confusion or get out of the * tangle.” 

Dr. Brown calls the consciousness of personal certainty “ the 
irresistible law of our nature, which impresses us with the con- 
viction of our identity.” Locke ironically remarks: “If any 
one is skeptical enough to pretend to deny his own existence, 
let him, for me, enjoy his beloved happiness, until hunger or 
some other pain convinces him to the contrary.” Of this per- 
sonal identity we are sure, and shall continue to feel assured, 
until insanity sets in, which is a loss of this consciousness, when 
indeed the mind becomes “a theatre,” over which perceptions 
are “‘passing and repassing,” and the “I” or “self” is no 
longer one, but many, like the man in the Gospel, who called 
himself ** Legion.” 

This consciousness of self, Mr. Footman insists, should be 
firmly grasped and held fast to, as an aid to faith in an unseen 
mind above, to say nothing of the help it affords to each one, 
in realizing his personal responsibility to an Eternal Judge. It 
helps to grasp the thought of a permanent mind. There is a con- 
viction going with this truth, that time and change do not 
destroy this personal identity. The body may change, so as 
not to retain a single particle in it which went with it thirty 
years ago; yet the “I” remains the same. Thoughts, mental 
states, ideas, character, all these have changed a thousand 
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times; but all these changes do not affect in the least my 
personal identity, nor the intuitive certainty of it. 

But granting this intuitive certainty of my own existence, 
how does it serve as an aid to my faith in a living personal 
God? How does conviction of a life on my lower, temporal 
plane, enable me to ascend to the higher, and unseen plane of 
the source of life, the answer is: Recognizing my own, intel- 
ligent existence, which I yet know to be finite, I am driven to 
seek for a cause of it. This craving in man, this “ wnwiders- 
tehlicher hang,” after a cause, is a fact of wniversal experience. 
Account for it as we may, it is witnessed to by all. We may 
call it a vice of the human species, a mistaken appetite, a 
subjective delusion, or a phantom-chase, in which the race has 
gotten into the habit of indulging itself; I am driven by this 
appetency in my nature, te conceive of my own existence as 
not self-caused, self-sustained. And with this conviction there 
immediately joins itself yet another undefined conception, that 
of the possible existence of a being who has the power of 
imparting existence. 

Here comes before me the unbidden thought of a superior 
being, of a superior intelligence, of a superior life, as the cause 
of my own being, intelligence and life. I cannot rest content 
witb the reflection, that a chain of causes exists, in which ene 
result is caused by an antecedent cause, and this again by 
another, until I lose myself in a series that transcends the 
power of thought. Unless I come to the infinite cause of all 
finite beings, to the infinite intelligence of all finite intelligence, 
to the infinite source of all finite life, { find myself running for- 
ever backward, without being any nearer the end than I found 
myself at the beginning. 

The acknowledged appetency for causality may stand for the 
major premise in a syllogism; the intuitive certainty of my 
own personal existence may serve as the minor: to which the 
conclusion is, the position assumed throughout the discussion. 
If this is not taken as a proof, it may surely be accepted as a 
suggestion, that will support a faith in a living God. 
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But the tie between cause and effect is repudiated by the 
cautious and exacting scientist. He does not concede that 
there is any acting power in a cause, or a passive power in the 
effect. It is not a connection, but a conjunction, merely, says 
Hume. The supposed “connection,” or active power to pro- 
duce, exists only in the imagination. Imagination has ac- 
customed itself to pass over this transition-way ; from an object 
to its antecedent, and forward again; it is the beaten track of 
feeling. ‘hat is the origin of this common idea, we are told. 
Show us the “ mysterious tie,” it is said, that actually holds 
between cause and effect. In all departments of scientific 
research, we are challenged to reveal anything further than an 
tnvariable order of succession. A “ cause,” in philosophical and 
scientific language, means only an invariable antecedent, or 
concurrence of antecedents; and an “ effect” is but a constant 
consequence of such a concurrence of phenomena. 

But if this is all that philosopher or scientist is able to tell 
us of the nature and origin of our notion of cause and effect, 
we need not fall out with them, since they have not found 
either what we want, or what they themselves want. If there 
had not been an attempt made by their philosophical and scien- 
tific fathers, ages back, to satisfy the original craving of the 
human mind after an ultimate and efficient cause, we may be 
sure that neither philosophy nor science would have been 
initiated and kept agoing now. 

Even a Hume utters a lamentation over his own progress 
in this direction. So “imperfect are the ideas which we form 
concerning it (concerning the mysterious tie that exists between 
cause and effect), that it is impossible to give any just definition 
of cause, except what is drawn from something extraneous and 
foreign to it.” However much Hume, the sceptic, was delight- 
ed, Hume, the man, was ill at ease with his own logic. Neither 
the philosopher nor the scientist dare be angry with us, then, if 
we venture to look beyond his or their spheres, for an efficient 
cause, which he admits he cannot find with all the finest in- 
ee which science affords. Nor ought we to be angry 
1 
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with them,’ seeing that they themselves have rigorously tried, 
and candidly confess, that they have not crowned their labors 
with success. We may then adhere to our position: that of 
this consciously finite existence of which each man is in- 
tuitively certain, there must be a cause, an efficient cause, an 
adequate and intelligent cause, in which or whom, there is a 
power to create and to sustain our existence. Physical science 
assures us, that no such cause may be discovered by its in- 
vestigations. But this failure on its part, surely, does not give 
science the right to contradict the universal tendency in 
mankind to utter its judgment concerning a mysterious tie 
between cause and effect; nor to ask us to be satisfied with the 
fact of a mere concurrence of antecedents; nor, finally, to 
blame us, if we look elsewhere for the cause, the intelligence, 
which does satisfy the man, if it does not pacify the physicist. 

Paley declared :—“ It is a tremendous conclusion, that there 
is a God!” But no one can say, that the conclusion is in con- 
tradiction with the discoveries of Science. And whatever the 
conflict may be to reach that conclusion, in the way of the 
Physicist, the Man feels like erying out :—“ Lo, this is our God ; 
we have waited for Him, we will be glad and rejoice in His 
Salvation.” 

The author calls attention, too, to the fact that the certainty 
of our own intelligence is questioned by the scientific student,— 
the physicist. The materialist confounds or identifies thought 
with the organs of the senses, or the brain. Intelligence, he 
alleges, may be but the secretion of the cerebral particles. And 
yet, even the most radical materialist confesses, that there is an 
impassable gulf between thought on the one hand, and the most 
delicately organized material organs on the other. Tyndall, 
Maudsley and Mill are quoted on this point with tremendous 
force. And from this acknowledgment Mr. Footman gathers 
another proof of his position, that there is in man an “I,” dis- 
tinct from his organism, of which we are intuitively certain. 
Thus, with his own weapons, as it were, he slays the bold 
scientist, and affirms afresh that our faith in an Intelligent 
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Creator is aided by the consideration of the reality of our finite 
existence and the consciousness of our mind. 

With this argument, established from man’s present coustitu- 
tion, our author then goes out into the Natural Worship, and 
reviews the “old and respectable argument,”—the physico- 
theological argument,—which has long ago become so popular 
with the students of natural theology. Nature is marked by 
ORDER throughout her entire domain, which only mind, a 
Divine Mind, could have produced. It implies a Power, a Per- 
sonal Power, with intelligence and will,—in short, mind, pur- 
pose, personality. The reign of law, which results in a unifor- 
mity of nature, moves him to ask: “ Has science anything to 
tell which prevents a reasonable and thinking man, who is in- 
tuitively persuaded of his own dependent existence, as well as 
convinced of the intellectual nature of causality, from inferring 
from this magnificent spectacle of order, that an Eternal Mind, 
so persistent in sublime purpose, is the author and sustainer of 
the entire kosmos? Even if we cannot find God in nature, or 
prove to demonstration His existence from nature alone, still, 
having found Him within us, are we not permitted to argue, 
that we see without us the working of the same Power to which 
we owe our own being? Does this unbroken order of the uni- 
verse suggest the propriety of excluding the thought of a will, a 
purpose, a skill, a power of creation from our conception of its 
origin? This unbroken order certainly suggests Mind, instead 
of an argument for its exclusion. Is it not of the very essence 
of intelligence to produce unity and order within its realm? 
Does ‘unconscious adaptations’ lie nearer than the suggestion 
of a Personal God?” 

But he does not forget the now familiar conception, that the 
Universe is, perhaps, the result of evolution. We are told, on 
many sides, that the world, as it now exists, was not made or 
created, but “rolled out of the pre-existent particles, by the 
process of evolution, carried on during the ceaseless movements 
of the eternal and immortal atoms.’’ These atoms are the 
‘mother of all things,” it is inferred. But how these came 
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into existence, no one pretends to say. So, then, the origin of 
an atom, it seems, is as difficult to predicate as that of a planet 
or the universe! They are either self-caused, or they are not. 
If not self-caused, then, the more ample and homogeneous these 
primordial atoms are, the more are we lost in wonder at the 
magnificence of the Intelligence to which the mind naturally 
attributes their mysterious capacity for evolving life and breath. 
I may be told, to be sure, that my “ prejudice” leads me to 
infer an Infinite Mind, a living Author and Sustainer. But 
does not such a * prejudice” amount to a reasonable readiness, 
rather, to acknowledge the weight of evidence in nature? Thus, 
the New Science really aids us to believe the Old Revelation. 
Whatever the final result of science may lead to, we may readily 
indorse the departing words of a most eminent scientist: “‘ Old 
Chap! L have read up many queer religions ; there is nothing 
like the old thing after all. I have looked into most philosophical 
tsystems, and have seen that none will work without a God.” 

Mr. Footman is so thorough in his review of the theories of 
modern science, as not to overlook the Pessimism of the uni- 
verse, which so haunts and distresses many of the thoughtful, 
both within and without the schools. ‘“ Granted the cumulative 
force of evidence for the existence of an Infinite and Intelligent 
Cause; granted a splendor of conception and the power of a 
persistent purpose of One Eternal Will, creating and control- 
ling all, can we, from the premises which nature affords us, 
arrive at any definite conclusions, at any trustworthy indica- 
tions, as to the disposition, the benevolent or malevolent inten- 
tion of that Eternal Being toward His creatures ?” 

He grants that the pain, the apparently undeserved and use- 
less suffering, of which this earth has been the theatre for 
countless ages, are the occasion of many harassing and harrow- 
ing questions as to the goodness of God, Apart from the 
Revelation of God in Christ, he knows no answer to the queries, 
which hope even can give as completely’ satisfactory. Nature’s 
maw is vast and gluttonous, indeed! The great apostle tells it 
at once in his declaration: “ The whole creation groaneth and 
ravaileth together in pain until now.” 
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_If we contemplate nature’s domain exclusively, we realize 
that it is not a paramount object with her to produce pleasure. 
Nor does it appear that the preservation of the individual, or 
of the species, except for a limited period, is a chief end. And 
a Being who does not embrace these two ends in His plan can- 
not be styled good, we are tempted to think. The law of sacri- 
fice rather reigns throughout her realm, in such a way that the 
lower is ever offered as a victim to the higher order. There are 
two precepts holding sway,—* Be fruitful and multiply” is the 
one, and “‘ Slay and eat”’ is the other. A certain glimpse of 
sacredness, thus, seems to be afforded us of this dominant law. 
Why “ grace” is said at the household table, becomes manifest, 
as it were. It is constant confession to the fact that sacrifice 
is at work. And such a law cannot be enforced unless pain 
prove an inevitable accompaniment. Both the scientist and the 
Christian, the theist and the atheist, are challenged to explain 
this fact. It appeals to the man. Hence, a Paley and a Mill 
alike acknowledge that “ there is no indication of any contriv- 
ance in nature to produce pain.” Neither feels justified in 
alleging that “this organ was placed here to annoy or to tor- 
ment.” No Pessimism can fairly be charged upon nature’s 
sphere in this light. 

What is there, then, to forbid me to accept the doctrine of 
Revelation, which teaches on every page a future stage of being, 
toward which the present imperfect life directs, in which pleas- 
ure shall reign unalloyed? If science stands dumb over this 
riddle, it surely cannot allege that Revelation offers a less 
plausible mode of deliverance than the faith of mankind 
cherishes, on the ground of Personal Intuition and Universal] 
Experience. 

Mr. Footman exhorts his readers most earnestly to study and 
restudy Paley’s “ Natural Theology,” especially the chapter in 
which he treats of pain, feeling assured of the fact that no one 
can rise up from its perusal without being refreshed and 
equipped against the theory of Pessimism as taught by some of 
the Modern School of Thought. 














V. 
WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
BY REV. I. E. GRAEFF. 


History runs in currents. It is sometimes called a stream. 
And evidently it is a grand onward moving world force, when 
we take it in its widest sense; and even in its subordinate 
divisions it is often magnificently broad and sweeping. It does 
however not necessarily flow directly on, in a fixed tangible 
course. It may ebb and flow like the waters of the sea, and 
here and there it may rest in stagnant pools. Yet, in its main 
currents, it never fails to approach a grand goal. At times 
it moves slowly, and then again it rushes forward with a quick 
culminating trend. In all the ages it had its marked epochs, but 
at this day it advances with a breadth, a grandeur, and a speed, 
in which it surpasses the most brilliant epochs of the memor- 
able past. 

The beginning of an era is generally marked by characteristic 
events. These may seem to drop into the stream of time as 
pebbles drop into the ocean. The disturbance caused at the 
time is perhaps scarcely noticed, while it is possible that it will 
expand till all kindred elements are involved in a radical 
revolution! The introduction of what we may call modern 
material improvements was a small matter in its day. Some 
saw evil in it and gave-the alarm, but their fears were soon 
hushed and overcome by the gigantic swells of this nineteenth 
century materialistic tidal wave. Within the days of a single 
generation the physical and mental energies of our modern 
world have been largely drawn into this new realistic historic 
current, and still the stream widens and deepens, as it goes. 


On the farm, in the workshop, in the family circle, on the high- 
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ways of traffic and travel, out on the boundless ocean, and near 
at every one’s door, we find and honor the power and utility of 
the rising, growing materialism of the day; and along with 
this goes a wonderful enlargement of ideas and softening of 
manners. Things have not moved just exactly in this way 
at any previous time, nor could or would they move so at 
present if it had not been made possible, and even necessary, 
by the inventive genius of modern Christendom. Already the 
movement has developed immensely, but no one can say when 
its limits shall be reached. 

What a change has taken place, since the coming in of 
this new turn on the physical side of life, in the comforts, the 
culture, and the manners of the great mass of the people! No 
state of freedom from false onesided tendencies and moral evil 
has been reached, nor will such paradisaical perfection likely 
be realized in the near future; nevertheless the progress of 
improvement in these latter days is so strongly marked by its 
own distinctive features, that the fact is being universally 
recognized and accepted as a guarantee of coming good. The 
people struggle everywhere, more or less, to rise and get rid of 
antiquated ideas, usages, and institutions. This struggle is 
largely the result of the physical advantages of the day. In 
food, dress, shelter; in business, and trade, and labor, and 
commerce; in the social and beneficial amenities of the times— 
all wedded to the growth of physical industries—there lies 
a specific force which makes itself felt with increasing volume 
and success. Of course circumstances govern its advance 
and modify its results; but on account of its tangible im- 
portance, seen and felt by the multitude, it does not fail to 
make its way in spite of every obstacle. It gives rise to 
economic questions and measures, which are sometimes narrow 
and troublesome, but the ruling trend of which is generally in 
the direction of a better conception of the public good. And 
just because the life of the age is advancing so firmly in the 
line of generous legitimate improvement, and that with such 
astounding velocity and breadth, it becomes not only a matter 
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of specific significance to the living active present, but from 
it may be drawn also the historic features of the life of the age 
which is soon to follow. 

Let no one suppose, however, that this economic world 
progress is either wholly, or even mainly, a material phenom- 
enon. Neither would it be wise to act on the presumption that 
it must be rigidly continued in the interest of merely physical or 
secular considerations and aims. Indeed the glories of our civil- 
ization, and its most tangible material results, have a spiritual 
parentage the origin and lineal dignity of which ought to be 
known and understood by all in these days of historic informa- 
tion. The intellect is back of the materialism of the hour, 
and that not simply as a native secular energy and power, but 
as the moral force of Christologic ideas and aspirations. Mat- 
ter, as now developed and brought into humane service to the 
race, carries with it the gospel of glad tidings, but the tidings 
after all come from the region beyond the physical and the 
tangible. Our Western life, since it came under the moulding 
power of the Christian faith, ran in the course of intellectual 
emancipation. Inventive energy began to characterize it at an 
early day. The printing press is one of its prolific productions, 
and so is steam-power, the practical use of electricity, and the 
multifarious family of modern machinery. These things did 
not come by chance, as litttle as the growth of European 
civilization has dropped into the history of the world as an 
accident. It may be fairly and squarely assumed that the per- 
sonal Saviour, in His mediatorial supremacy, had something to 
do with the wonderful stir of inventive impulses. But if this 
supernaturalistic view of the progress of our era is not insis- 
ted upon, then it may be urged with ail the emphasis due 
to a plain overwhelming historical fact that the teachings of 
Christian dogmas, and the inspiration of Christian hopes, gave 
vital impetus to the progressive energies of the Christian mind. 
We need not wonder, therefore, that, after a long process of 
growth and preparation, the civilization of the day, by a full 
combination of physical, social, intellectual, political, moral, 
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and religious, powers, stands ready to subdue the whole world 
and help it out of the degrading limitations of worn-out dying 
heathenism. 

This brings us to a main issue of modern opinion. No 
greater native force need be claimed for the intellect, in its 
present status, than in the days of the ancient sages. Perhaps 
these sages had even a superior talent for profound specu- 
lative thought, while they however plainly lacked the cardinal 
maxims and inspiration of a truly humanitarian philosophy. 
We have still some of the same blind philosophic groping at 
the present day, in obstinate contradiction to the historic light 
of the age, but greater is the power of Christologic thought 
and life than that of this remaining struggling force of 
skeptical secularized intellectualism. The immortal destiny 
of man may indeed be helped in its mundane progress by the 
hostile energies of a godless materialism, wherefore this may 
be allowed full and free scope in the bosom of our reigning 
popular economy. Still it cannot be trusted as per se a safe 
guide of popular life, no more than the philosophies of the 
ancient world could be reinstated as such guides. The cham- 
pions of modern science have enlarged the compass of scholar- 
ship, and have widened the scope of general intelligence, and 
this should be readily put to their credit as a service rendered 
to the cause of humanity; but while all this is done in accord 
with the magnanimous spirit of our advanced age, the equally 
magnanimous position must be firmly held that secularism, in 
all its phases, must rise to the level of historic Christianity in 
order to become a truly beneficent factor in the progress of 
mankind, 

Just at this time European powers are grasping for. terri- 
torial enlargement, and for the extension of their political 
dominion, in foreign climes. Some of these had sway in 
northern and central Asia for some length of time, and other 
sections have been under European protectorates, so that the 
present greed for foreign domain and supremacy cannot be 
regarded as something altogether new even in modern politics. 
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The disposition on the part of the strong to conquer the weak 
is as old as the history of nations, and all Christendom seemg 
to have just now a full revival of this old spirit. Still the 
movement of to-day can hardly be put on a level with the 
caprice and grasping tyranny of antiquity. Commerce is one 
of the great forces of international intercourse, and a com- 
manding necessity of our industrial pursuits. Hence it con- 
cerns the interests of the masses so directly that governments 
are forced, by the popular will, to enhance the extension of 
commercial relations. In Europe there is yet much centralized 
power, and public policy depends largely on the will of a few, 
but there is after all little power sufficiently absolute to dis- 
regard the popular wishes in matters vital to public prosperity. 
Individual manhood is a factor in the life of the age in a very 
specific sense. Everywhere the people are coming to the front, 
and are claiming chartered rights, irrespective of any arbitrary, 
legal or traditional class distinctions. The enlargement of 
commercial relations, and the growth of political domain, may 
therefore be but the spontaneous outcome of the aggressive 
temper of modern life, which may not be properly charged 
with a mean greed for more power and pelf. It is rather 
the ruling tenor of a civilization, destined by its innate world 
comprehensive genius, to take possession of the earth and 
to turn it into a dwelling place of a redeemed, happy, and 
prosperous human brotherhood. 

In the extension of political domain, and in the development 
of commercial intercourse, there may be a serious abuse of power. 
In all such cases men are apt to come to the front, who use 
their position in an unscrupulous way. European domination in 
the Orjent, and in other parts, has certainly not kept clear of 
this crying evil; and although it has much improved since its 
beginning, it will have toadvance greatly still to reach the hight 
of a truly Christian protectorate. Yet the times demand that 
diplomatic power should guarantee the harmony of peoples and 
nations, in the interest of travel, business, trade and material 
prosperity. If this cannot be done in a satisfactory manner 
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through the co-operation of existing governments, then these 
are forced to give way to foreign rule. Whatever abuses go 
along with European supremacy in sections of inferior power 
and civilization, must be held responsible to the judgment of 
enlightened Christian constituencies at home, and to the growing 
intelligence and self-hood of the peoples held and governed as 
wards. 

Considered as an abstract question the right of any Christian 
nation to take charge of the internal affairs of heathen coun- 
tries, either by force or otherwise, might be very positively 
denied; but when it is brought to the test of public necessity, 
the judgment in the case may be materially modified. The 
Oriental tribes over which England and Russia hold sway, had 
no right to stand in the way of the general progress of the age, 
and to defeat the ends of good government by their barbaric 
lawlessness and evident lack of power for independent national 
self-control. And as long as their foreign masters lead them 
onward in the improvement of their internal affairs and in their 
status in the family of nations, the moral sense of modern 
Christendom will stand by this enforced European political 
domination in the far distant regions of the Eastern continent. 
And of course, what holds good in Asia, may be taken as sound 
political policy in other benighted quarters of the earth, where 
the civilizing supremacy of our Western life is even perhaps 
more in demand than where Great Britain rules in the sunny 
clime of the Indo-Germanic tribes, The genius of the times is 
bound to have its own way. From the rapid introduction of 
modern machinery and steam power, the comprehensive growth 
of international commerce, and the enforcement of Christian 
ideas and usages as the cardinal law of the times, it is pretty 
clear that the hour has come when all peoples and nations will 
be raised into a family of fraternal Powers, who will seek their 
chief glory in the cultivation of the arts of peace, rather than 
in the heroic barbarism of war and conquest. It is uphill work 
of course, to rise to this high level, especially in a case where 
there is such vast room for the play of selfish caprice. Yet when 
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streams are under proper pressure they will rise against the force 
of gravity; and who can say that the pressure of the times is 
not strongly in favor of a generous solution of the great problem 
of human progress ? 

It is always difficult to foreshadow the future, even when the 
historical significance of the past andthe present stands, in well- 
drawn outlines, before the mind. It would not be easy to fore- 
tell positively what the politics and economic measures of a 
single country would be within a given period of time, and when 
the prophetic eye ventures to take a glimpse of the whole 
domain of future world-historic developments, the difficulty in- 
creases in proportion, And yet, if we do at all understand the 
the issues of the life we live, and in the bosom of which we have 
our conscious being, we may have the power to judge what this 
life shall be, in its main distinctive features, during the days and 
the years that are yet to come. For the purpose of finding the 
ideals of the future, it will be well to look closely into what 
has recently taken place, and what is now taking place within 
the circle of our national life. 

Negro slavery was a cause of serious disturbance in American 
politics. The trouble extended through years, and finally it cul- 
minated in a terrific national struggle at arms. The attempt to 
break up the Union, in the interest of the slaveholding section, 
brought with it the destruction of slavery in the interest of the 
national cause. The authorities at Washington were slow to 
strike at the peculiar institution, the existence of which was 
guaranteed by the organic law of the land. Finally, however, 
the great issue came. It came as a military necessity. Hence 
the shackles of human bondage were struck, in a day, from the 
hands of millions of colored men, women and children, within 
the boundaries of the rebellious states. Thus came the end of 
the institution of slavery in the history of this Republic. It is 
a pity that it came at last as a political master-stroke, by the vio- 
lence of war. Better would it have been had it fallen, quietly 
and peaceably, by the sublime moral forces of our Republican 
liberties and of the civilization of our age. But, alas, that 
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could not be! The public conscience was encumbered with too 
many considerations of constitutional warrant, of rights of 
property, of commercial interests, and of political aim, to deal 
with this issue in so broad and humane a temper. Wherefore, in 
, this fair land of the free and the home of the brave, universal 
emancipation had to come by hard blows of bloody warfare. 
So then the barrier between two grand sections of the country 
is removed, and under the old flag the whole nation is slowly but 
surely drawn into the current of modern life; and in this one 
fact lies a warrant that the days of human bondage are num- 
bered throughout the whole world. 

Of course, the issue is not yet fully settled. Six millions of 
colored people in the South are rapidly increasing. This mass of 
people will have to reach their proper level in the body politic. 
The rights of citizenship were bestowed on them, and these 
rights they are learning to maintain. Their progress is not per- 
haps very rapid, but it is evident that they are not standing 
still. These colored millions cannot be ignored, therefore, in 
the rising political and economical issues of the country. 
Directly or indirectly, they will come up for their share in the 
nation. It is to be hoped that reason and the moral sense of 
this great nation, will secure this necessary step in the progress 
of negro citizenship. Already, cotton is no longer the only pro- 
duct of the South, which is of commanding commercial import- 
ance. Manufacturing industries are gradually springing up and 
gaining ground. And the abundant mineral resources of that 
section are about to-be largely developed. By these growing 
industries the coming life of the late slave states will gain 
breadth and freedom, and will cease to run in the narrow ruts 
of bygone days. If the potency of material improvements, and 
of commercial gain, cannot be resisted by the drowsy popula- 
tions of the heathen world, it would be hard to believe that so 
high-toned and spirited a people, as they of the South are 
known to be would be willing to sacrifice all their brilliant 
hopes of material prosperity, for the sake of a blind sectional 
conservatism of any kind. If men will not be moved by moral 
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considerations, they generally yield to the behests of practical, 
everyday life, especially when these come in the tangible form of 
growing industries, increasing wealth, and social happiness, in 
the various circles of a community. 

The Indian problem is also a matter of national concern. For 
a long time the nation did not act wisely in dealing with the red 
man. Our Indian policy was both cruel and unjust. At last we 
are coming to a better mind, and are at least trying to establish 
and maintain a better policy. The moral sense of the country 
is being waked up and enlisted in behalf of these unfortunate 
wards of our government. It is true, the evil genius of the 
white man’s hate and greed is still alive and at work, and the 
humane measures urged for solving the problem, are meeting 
with strong and bitter opposition. But the barbarism of the 
past will no longer be quietly endured. It is an established fact 
that, the Indians can be civilized and trained to industrial pur- 
suits, and be entrusted safely with the rights of citizenship. 
Hence, associations of men and women, from purely benevolent 
motives, are banding together and, with marked ability, devote 
themselves to the generous work of seeing justice done to the 
persecuted remnants of aboriginal tribes. And judging from 
the manner in which these volunteer guardians go about their 
business, it may be taken that they mean to make a lasting 
impression. 

The authorities at Washington have been appealed to for 
such legislative and executive guardianship as may be necessary 
to secure to the Indians what has already been guaranteed to 
them. And besides it is asked that land be given them in 
severalty, and a legal status in the courts; that all their chil- 
dren be educated and fitted for civilized life; that government 
aid be granted them in cultivating the soil and developing 
industries; and that, as soon as they are prepared for voluntary 
citizenship, this shall be given to them. A committee of these 
associations visited Congress lately and urged upon it the 
necessity of prompt action, especially in the matter of an 
appropriation. The Committee of the House of Representa- 
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tives, which was appealed to, promised to give immediate atten- 
tion to the request and report for Congressional action; but 
this they afterwards declined doing. Now it was that they, 
who had made the request, showed their manly pluck. They 
announced, through the columns of a leading New York jour- 
nal, that, since Congress had failed to make an appropriation 
for starving Indians whose hunting grounds were destroyed, an 
appeal would be made to the country in their behalf. This had 
the desired effect—the measure was at once taken up and passed 
by the House. 

Evidently the Indian problem is being placed on moral 
grounds. Lawmakers and executive officers are expétted to 
deal with it on the basis of common justice and universal 
brotherhood. And those men and women, who are specifically 
enlisted in this humane cause, are not impracticable theorizers. 
They go about their measures in an eminently practical way. 
Not a few of them had long experience and personal knowledge 
of Indian affairs. If only the issue is taken up and carried to 
its proper solution by the country, as it is thus bravely and 
nobly presented by its worthy champions, free from all trickery 
of a dastardly partisanship, it will add another factor of future 
strength and glory to the moral prestige of the Republic, both 
at home and abroad. 

And here the Mormon scandal may be given at least a pass- 
ing notice. This has taken root and is defiant. In a modified 
character, the marriage and divorce laws of many of the States 
give far too much freedom to this national evil. It is therefore 
difficult to reach this polygamous iniquity by authority of the 
general government, and yet it will likely become a public 
necessity that it should be reached in this way. Should Mor- 
monism continue to grow, and should its champions undertake 
to enforce their ambitious projects by force as they threaten to 
do, that would bring the matter to a head and would likely lead 
to a very prompt settlement of the whole trouble. 

Such being the present state of American affairs and the 
outlook of our standing in the family of nations, may we not 
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reasonably conclude that our example will go far towards defin- 
ing the future character of the world’s history. It would be 
interesting to know just how much we have done already 
towards the emancipation of the race, but as we shall enter 
more into the real current of the situation as it comes up in the 
movements of the future, we shall help to shape the destiny of 
the world in still higher degree. There are dangers and risks 
in our way, as any one may reasonably suppose. Life in all its 
aspects is accompanied by these, but on that account its sublime 
possibilities are not ignored. The race moves majestically on, 
and individuals make heroic efforts, though empires decline and 
fall, and individuals droop and die. Reverses are indeed pos- 
sible, and this great Republic may perish by the force of its 
own internal corruption; but “sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” Awful as such a catastrophe would be, it would 
hardly stop human progress. History would not then go back- 
wards, nor would it stand still; but, as when the Roman empire 
fell and as when the unity of the Roman church was broken, 
the stream of time and of history would move on still towards 
the complete consummation of its grand world destiny. 

It will be entirely safe to say that, in the days to come, 
society will be thoroughly individualized. By saying this it is 
not meant to promise the coming of an entirely new state of 
affairs. Modern history, in one of its distinctive tendencies, 
was moving from its very beginning in the current of individual 
emancipation, and in our American nationality this tendency 
certainly has had avery full development. Nevertheless we 
dare hardly assume that we have reached the absolute limit of 
personal possibility and right, much less that Christendom is 
fully up to the ultimate popular ideal, and still less that the 
world at large has even come to a fair beginning of a proper 
regard for individual manhood. The world is slow to rise to 
the humane level of the dogma, that all men are born free and 
equal and have a right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; and even where the theory is held and solemnly pro- 
claimed, officially and otherwise, the practical enforcement of it 
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is often tardy. But the trend of our age is in that direction 
and that this tendency is gaining in volume and force with the 
lapse of time is a plain fact. Therefore it may be taken that 
there will be a more and more thorough individualization of 
men and of measures, in the course of the progress in which the 
whole human family is becoming gradually involved, and which 
cannot stop short of a full and complete development of all the 
possibilities of manhood. That this is possible and will surely 
come is entirely in accord with the hope of the Christian world 
in all ages, and now at last it has taken firm hold of the secular 
world also. 

But it may as well be clearly understood that there is no 
promise of an anarchist paradise, in which there is security 
neither of property nor of life. The good time coming must 
guarantee to every one his just due, but for this very reason 
each one will be bound to use his personal powers and advan- 
tages in a lawful and manly way. Communistic and socialistic 
dreamers, who expect to share with the toiling and thrifty, 
while they themselves are wasting their time in criminal idle- 
ness, will find but little encouragement for the gratification of 
their wild hopes in the growing popular order of things. Where 
people are most free they are generally most fully in accord 
with the sanctity of the law. Where there is really an undue 
restriction of the masses for the benefit of the few, there may be 
some excuse for wild political and economic vagaries; but in 
communities free from such individual restraint, every attempt 
to enforce the notions of communistic and socialistic dema- 
gogues is a crime against the cause of humanity. Freedom 
there will be, and that more and more on the basis ef manhood; 
but this will be a manhood ennobled by its own personal keen, 
clear sense of moral responsibility. American freemen have 
large sympathy for suffering and oppressed humanity, but they 
have a holy horror of the brutal methods of European fanatics. 
Hence these wild foreign theorists would not find it safe to put 
in practice here what they preach, since the popular atmosphere 
of this Republic is not congenial to the fancies of a destructive 
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leveling theorism. And if the freest of all the nations of the 
earth is radically at war with the notions and aims of modern 
anarchists and economic European fanatics, the future, thor- 
oughly but legitimately individualized, will have no room for 
any such abnormity in its make-up. 

Instead of a false individualism, such as the apostles of 
anarchy propose, there will be increasing unity and comity of 
nations, a more perfect and comprehensive enforcement of 
international law, and a large extension of commerce, trade and 
material improvements. This will require the combination of 
individual effort on a large and liberal scale. Such united 
generous effort is bound to come in church and State, in secular 
and religious life. Leading minds in the Oriental world are 
beginning to look at the situation with a clear philosophic eye. 
Especially in Japan is statesmanship coming to the conviction 
that free course must be given to Christian ideas and usages, in 
order to save the nations of an inferior civilization from ulti- 
mate loss and ruin. And if the introduction of Christianity is 
called for in the interest of Japanese material and political 
prosperity, and that by men who claim to be free from all 
religious bias, may not this be regarded as the beginning of a 
world revolution which never had its parallel in all history 
besides. The island empire is at the very gate of Oriental 
civilization. If it cannot resist the tide of our western life, 
what will other pagan powers be able to do in the face of such 
a breaking away from the antiquated notions and policies of 
bygone days? International diplomacy will be sure to insist 
more and more upon the adoption of laws and customs, in 
accord with the ruling genius of the age, and no pagan power 
in any quarter of the earth will be able long to withstand this 
international demand. Hence the triumph of our Christian 
civilization as the ruling power in the family of nations, cannot 
be far distant, and with this will come the issues of the most 
vital significance to domestic and international life. 

Such is the logic of events as this stands revealed in the 
present posture of historic tendencies. If Japan has the good 
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sense and broad statesmanship to meet the issue bravely, will 
not that mark an epoch in the onward strides of modern 
economic growth, the force of which will be felt with far more 
than ordinary effect throughout the whole circle of human 
society? And this effect will not be altogether secular, giving 
fresh impulse only to political and commercial enterprise. To the 
Oriental and Pagan world generally it will mean social, moral, 
and religious emancipation in a specific sense, and along with 
this of course greater material prosperity and happiness. 
And when the heathen thus come “ flying like doves to their 
windows” and place themselves in the family of Christian 
nations, may we not look for a full revival of the drooping 
energies of the Church for the double purpose of taking 
possession outwardly of the world, and moulding its life 
and manners inwardly, by the power of the Christian faith? 
There is a proverbial saying that nothing succeeds so well as 
success. This may be taken to hold in the grand culminating 
advance of modern Christianity. Its final outward conquest of 
the world will likely bring with it the practical enforcement of 
its distinctive moral and Christologic maxims aided and abetted 
by the beneficent genius of the times. In view of such a revolu- 
tion of political, commercial, moral and religious energies and 
potencies, one may well pause and ask for divine help in com- 
prehendiag the duties of the hour. 

Paul of Tarsus was called to be the apostle of the Gentiles, 
and he entered upon the work with all the intense energy of 
his great soul. Never was there a movement begun that was 
so full of stupendous responsibility and risk, and never was 
there one set on foot that led to such radical universal world 
results. As it began it was heroically grand and aggressive, 
but as it has since come to stand it is magnificently overwhelm- 
ing. If Paul was now living he would hardly fail to compre- 
hend the duties of the hour, and he would not likely fail to take 
advantage of the situation in a characteristic way. But He 
who called the apostle in his day, raises up men as He needs 
them. Already the Missionary spirit is abroad, and growing, 
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as it was not for many long, long periods of time; and it will 
yet be drawn out in full primitive Apostolic glory as the great 
issues of the age will be progressing. The mere thought of 
bringing the whole world under the control of the forces of 
modern civilization, is inspiring in the extreme; but the sure 
prospect of seeing Christianity adopted, and that at no very 
distant day, as ‘the fundamental norm of political, social, and 
religious economy all the world over, lifts the present situation 
high above all other occasions and epochs as a time for intense 
popular interest and activity. 

We have asked the question—What of the future? and an 
attempt has been made to answer that question. But it is of 
vastly more importance to have a share in the practical solution 
of it, than simply to make a statement of its historical posture. 
In view however of the transcendent magnitude of the work, 
one may well tremble as Paul did when he was about to lay the 
foundation on which we are now called to build. He did his 
share of the work bravely and well—shall our part of it be 
done with the same Christologic fervor and broad, generous 
aim ? 











VI. 
* NON-POLITICAL PROHIBITION. 


BY THE REV. HIRAM KING, 


THE prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating liquors has 
evidently laid such fast hold on the popular heart, that it will 
no longer yield up its vitality, without protest, to the hideous 
vampire, gorging at the nation’s artery. The battle-line of the 
old-time temperance pledge campaign, strengthened by hun- 
dreds of thousands not committed to total abstinence, is ad- 
vancing to make the grand assault upon the enemy’s works from 
the new position of prohibition by organic law. The evils of 
intemperance, the magnitude of the ruin wrought in the com- 
munity and the urgent need of a remedy, are not matter of con- 
troversy, but general accord, among Prohibitionists. The 
cause of Prohibition can, therefore, not be made entirely hope- 
less by even the mistakes of its friends, for the unity of its 
advocates will be maintained at least at the immediate source of 
its inspiration. The common recognition of the vastness of the 
interests at stake will, moreover, always tend to induce con- 
cessions for the sake of unanimity and concerted action. The 
prohibition sentiment will, therefore, not become extinct in any 
contingency, but its triumph may be delayed indefinitely by the 
adoption of ill-judged measures. 

Organic Prohibition can be traced across the States and the 
continent only in unity of action, which indicates at once the 
deadly peril of the great cause. The environments of Prohibi- 
tion are exceedingly unfavorable. The close relation it must 


* The writer prefers non-political to “ non-partisan” under the impression 
that it gives the more direct expression to the meaning intended to be con- 


veyed by both. 
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sustain to party politics—for its success depends wholly on leg- 
islation and the execution of the laws—necessarily endangers 
unity of judgment as to method, which is indeed the rock upon 
which the sentiment has already split itself very alarmingly. 
The two National parties declined to incorporate Prohibition in 
their declaration of principles at Chicago in 1884, whereupon 
the Prohibition party was organized to meet them at the polls 
with rival candidates at the November election. The crisis 
came and disaster followed in the form of the present divisions 
among Prohibitionists. A survey of the field will reveal three 
main wings—the great majority, or the non-political Prohibi- 
tionists ; the small minority, or the political Prohibitionists ; and 
besides these the National League, organized Jan. Ist, 1885, 
which is non-political in sentiment, but appears to have for one 
of its objects the suppression of the Prohibition party. Dis- 
sensions have also been introduced into the body of that most 
effective agency in the general temperance work, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

The present outloook, it must be acknowledged, inspires but 
little confidence as to the immediate triumph of the good cause, 
and unless better counsels prevail and bring concord out of 
distraction, the work of ruin will go on far into the future 
substantially unhindered, for the liquor associations, holding 
the balance of power in no iaconsiderable degree, will employ 
any available agency without scruples, to strengthen their bane- 
ful influence over the political parties. 

Prohibition unification is not possible within the sphere of 
politics. The organization of the Prohibition party was most 
injudicious, to say the least. The main position of the political 
Prohibitionists is illogical. The refusal of the Democratic and 
Republican parties to commit themselves to Prohibition and to 
carry into full effect prohibitory legislation, does not warrant 
the conclusion that the only, or even the best thing to be done, 
is ‘‘that of placing behind prohibitory laws a Prohibition 
party.” The conclusion is imaginary, and that the consequent 


inauguration of the political movement was the most unwise 
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thing possible is undergoing prompt demonstration in the 
hostile attitude of the resulting divisions. That the formation 
of a rival party was not the last resort will appear further on 
in this paper. The advocates of a new party ought further to 
have reflected that the enormity of the evil of intemperance 
does not necessarily make it political in the ordinary sense, so 
that nothing is left to be done except to attempt the preparation 
of a Waterloo for the enemy on the field of party politics. It 
needed not the prevision of the seer to foretell the disinclina- 
tion manifested to support the candidates of the new party, for 
the judgment of Prohibitionists was well known to stand divid- 
ed as to the wisdom or folly of making Prohibition a political 
issue. A thoughtful examination of the situation ought to 
have led to the conviction, that the popular allegiance to the 
old parties would, of itself, make the unification of the prohibi- 
tion sentiment impossible on the basis of a rival party. The 
alliance with a political party, even, sought at Chicago, would 
divide the prohibition forces and expose the cause to perpetual 
defeat, for the opposition would certainly mass against the 
party acting the part of foster-mother. 

The indirect judgment passed upon the Prohibition Party at 
the late general election is highly significant. The prohibition 
sentiment, it will be recalled, had already become encouraging- 
ly strong over the area of the popular contest, but only “ near- 
ly 151,000” votes were cast for the Prohibition electors as the 
result of the “aim” of the leaders of the party to “ force this 
issue upon the attention of the people, and secure as many 
votes as possible for the candidates.” Appeal of the Executive 
Committee of the Prohibition Party. This meager support of 
the Prohibition electors was saved from aggregating still lower 
by the well-known fact, that both Mr. Cleveland and Mr, 
Blaine failed to give entire satisfaction to their respective 
parties. That the great body of Prohibitionists passed an 
adverse judgment on the Prohibition Party at the polls is 
made plain beyond controversy, in a simple comparison of 
numbers. In the State of Kansas the vote for prohibitory 
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constitutional amendment was 92,302 and 4,495 for the Pro- 
hibition ticket. In the State of Iowa 155,436 for amendment 
and 1,472 for the Prohibition ticket. In the State of Maine 
70,783 for amendment and 2,160 for the Prohibition ticket. 
As the vote for constitutional amendment represents the un- 
divided prohibition sentiment, and the vote for the Prohibition 
ticket the strength of the political Prohibitionists alone, the 
inference must be unavoidable that the change of base is 
unpopular among Prohibitionists. Therefore the unification of 
the prohibition sentiment cannot be consummated in an inde- 
pendent party, struggling for political supremacy. 

The reason for the failure of the Prohibition ticket to re- 
ceive the general support of the Prohibitionists is one grounded 
in the political life of the Republic. Any considerable strength 
the Prohibition Party may develop will, therefore, not give a 
guarantee of ultimate success at the polls. The voting in- 
stincts of the masses are, at bottom, always political in the true 
sense, and their franchises will be given to the parties rep- 
resenting the real political interests of the country. And this 
leads to the consideration that the Prohibition party must, in 
the nature of things, fail to realize the expectations of its 
adherents. 

The “ Third” Party cannot find place in American polities. 
There is room for but two political parties within the scope of 
our governmental ideas, A century of partisan political history 
declares the fact. Popular upheavals have not infrequently 
given birth to organizations for which the distinction of third 
parties was claimed by their protectors, but they failed, without 
an exception, to make good their pretensions to lawful member- 
ship in the political family of the nation. Anti Mason, Know 
Nothing, Greenback, Labor Reform! Not one of them grew 
to political manhood and gained control of the government, 
All alike are ephemeral. The uniform failure of the third 
party to secure for itsclf any considerable prestige, and reach 
political longevity, is certainly significant. Very evidently an 
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adequate cause obtains for the dwarfed stature of these political 
midgets, their ineffectual struggles and early demise. 

There are but two great principles at the ground of American 
politics. These alone are capable of vitalizing political parties, 
because they are evolved, in the profoundest sense, from the 
national identity, and give expression to the nation’s political 
consciousness. Their operation becomes concrete as indicated 
in these interrogatories: How much of Natural Liberty must 
be surrendered under the American idea of Civil Liberty ? 
What degrees of autonomy shall be retained and yielded up 
by citizens and States under the Republic? What powers 
ought the central governments—State and National—to be 
jnvested with? The principles themselves are the opposite 
tendencies to centralization and decentralization, or the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces of popular government, both being 
as necessary to the State as the two analogous laws in the 
physical universe are to a solar system. The first, without the 
restriction of the second, would land us in the anomaly of a 
popular despotism. The second, uncurbed by the first, would 
plunge the country into the greater horrors of anarchy. Our 
science of popular government has been constructed about 
these two principles, and we get good government when they 
duly counteract and complement each other. Each crystalized 
a political party about itself from the conclusion of Wash- 
ington’s second administration. Each conferred political im- 
mortality on its early exponent—the former on Alexander 
Hamilton, the latter on Thomas Jefferson. Representing in 
person the two principles, these primitive politicians became 
generic for American politics. They are as truly the political 
progenitors of Americans as the heroes of Lexington and 
Yorktown are their national ancestry. 

Our political history must then, at bottom, be the develop- 
ment of these two antagonistic factors in their perpetual con- 
flict, and not the party platforms, the stump-oratory, the torch- 
light processions and pyrotechnics of political campaigns. They 
are in universal operation. They penetrate and pervade and 
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vitalize and hold in equipoise the National Executive and Legis- 
lative and Judicial Departments, and, through these great co- 
ordinate branches of the government, the entire body politic. 

This, now, explains the wonderful history of the two great 
rival parties, which have struggled together in the political 
arena for a century without an armistice. Each illustrates, in 
its own perpetuity, the indestructible vitality of the principle of 
which it is the expression. The Republican party, it is true, 
has not maintained its organization without interruption. But 
then it has changed form, and its history is Protean, political 
identity being preserved under every transformation. Although 
the party actually disbanded several times, the same Hamiltonian 
principle unfailingly crystalized the same class of citizens into 
@ new organization, with the disintegration of the old, The 
Democratic party has maintained a continuous organization 
from Jefferson to the present. Its survival of the unexampled 
calamities of the last twenty-five years of its history can be 
attributed only to an astonishing vitality. It suffered dismem- 
berment at Charleston, and hundreds of thousands of its loyal 
sons sprang to arms to meet their erring political brethren of 
the South on the bloody battle-fields of the most frightful war 
of recent times. It met with continuous defeat at the polls for 
a quarter of its existence, and is again administering the gov- 
ernment with its old-time vigor. 

The discussion of the foregoing proposition has made three 
things evident: (1.) A real political party is perpetual. (2.) The 
two great parties are National, the life, the genius, the will of 
the nation coming to expression in them, They are the opposite 
hemispheres of our entzre political world. (3.) A third ground- 
principle does not exist in American politics. The Federal and 
Republican principles asserted themselves promptly at the 
foundation of the government. A century of rivalry between 
these two has failed to develop a similar principle, capable of 
generating a National party. The inference, the least rash, is 
that such a principle does not exist, which makes the “ third’’ 
party imaginary. 
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It is claimed, on the contrary, that the ‘‘third” party 
abolished American slavery, which is a perversion of history. 
The manumission of the Southern slaves is an exceptionally bad 
case to cite for the encouragement of the political Prohibition- 
ists. It is true that a small company of Northern agitators 
undertook the great task of liberating the slave from Southern 
bondage, and that their object was accomplished in an actual 
emancipation. It must be evident, however, upon the slightest 
reflection, that the cases are not at all parallel, being totally 
wanting in the correspondence necessary to make one thing 
illustrate another. No one imagines that the abolition cloud, 
hanging on the northern horizon as large as a man’s hand in 
1860, could have grown into a political thunder-storm capable 
of sweeping slavery into the Mexican Gulf in 1863. The facts 
are plain, and to the contrary. The act of manumission was 
not political at all, but belongs distinctly to the military history 
of the country. The Confederate States refused to lay down 
their arms in the hundred days grace, whereupon the Pro- , 
clamation of the ‘*Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy” 
made emancipation a war measure, and the issue was decided 
against the slave-holders by force of arms, to receive civil ratifi- 
cation, subsequently, by constitutional amendment, in the con- 
currence of the North naturally averse to slavery, and the 
South reconstructed. Or, are we to expect the rum-power, in its 
desperation, to be driven into armed rebellion all over the land, 
that the military power may accomplish what the ballot-force 
despairs of ? Do the politi¢al Prohibitionists want the red hand 
of treason to pull down the nation’s ensign from the flag-staff of 
another Sumter, that the national cannon may batter into ruins 
the distilleries of the land, as they demolished the slave-pens of 
the South? That would give us another Appomattox, sure 
enough, and complete the parallel. 

Nor does the Republican platform of 1860 sustain the claim 
that the Liberty party, notwithstanding its small] following in 
the former half of the century, triumphed in the above-named 
year of grace under the name of Abolitionists. Abraham Lin- 
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coln was elected President as a Republican, and was not com- 
mitted to the abolition of slavery by his party’s declaration of 
principles. Section second of that instrument recites the famous 
clauses of the Declaration of Independence, beginning ‘* That 
all men are created equal,” the use of which may have been 
equivocal in 1860, but had no reference to slavery, whatever, 
in 1776. But section fourth distinctly concedes the “right of 
each State to order and control its own domestic institutions,” 
and slavery was one of these. 

What would have been the outcome of the slavery agitation, 
if the late Confederate States had not seceded, cannot be 
asserted with entire confidence. That slavery might have been 
abolished, or be in present process of abolition, is not here 
denied. It is true that it was a moral question quite as much 
as intemperance, but was much more intimately related to 
politics than the latter is, as must be evident to any one, for it 
was the national contravention of the very principle of civil 
liberty, in the world’s popular struggles for which the British 
barons wrung the provisions of the Great Charter from the un- 
worthy successor of his illustrious brother, Richard, the lion- 
hearted, at Runnimede, and the American citizens the provi- 
sions of a Greater from George III., at Versailles. The fact 
that slavery most deeply outraged the political heart of the 
nation, would lead the Southern statesman to foresee emancipa- 
tion, by constitutional amendment, upon the admission of a 
score more free States from our territorial possessions. Such 
apprehensions were, most likely, well founded, but that does not 
change the fact that slavery was abolished at Appomattox. If 
even it were granted that the abolition sentiment gave full 
promise of ultimate national ascendancy, the fact would still 
remain, that the two cases are essentially dissimilar. Slavery 
was sectional; the liquor interests are general. The former 
was subject to annihilation; the latter is indestructible, as will 
appear in the discussion under this proposition. 

A prohibition party, to meet the expectation, would need to be 
perpetual. Such a party must not dominate politics to-day, to 
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lose its political prestige to-morrow. The object of the Prohi- 
bition Party is prohibitory legislation and the execution of that 
class of enactments. But the performance of these functions 
will depend on the ability of the party, at once, to dominate 
politics and maintain a perpetual existence. Nothing short of 
this will answer at all. The manufacture, importation, sale and 
use of intoxicating beverages is a vice similar to that of gam- 
bling or stealing, in the particular, that it successfully resists a 
final disposition of itself. The American nation bade the 
Southern bondsman go free, and the clanking chains fell from 
his limbs, and the horrid institution disappeared from the face 
of the earth, instantly and utterly. In other words, the eman- 
cipation proclamation really abolished slavery. Unlike that 
evil, intemperance may be restrained, but cannot be destroyed 
Rum-drinking is a habit of the race pretty much like coffee- 
drinking. You may make its existence a crime, declare and 
execute the legal death-sentence, and it will live in contraven- 
tion and defiance of all law. It will take wing, like the fabled 
Pheenix, from the altar upon which the fire of righteous indigna- 
tion may have consumed it. Slavery, on the contrary, could 
not be resumed without the abrogation of amendment thirteen 
of the National Constitution, and its legalization under the 
State laws, because it were impossible to held and use human 
beings as property without exciting hostile public attention. 
Chattels of that sort would, moreover, contest the validity of 
their owners’ titles. The liquor traffic will be practiced, in one 
degree or another, in spite of all prohibition laws, organic or 
statutory, like smuggling or illicit sexual commerce, because 
public attention can be evaded. Or, at the best, constant vigi- 
lance will be necessary to prevent the resumption of the forbid- 
den traffic. Cool-headed temperance workers do not allow 
themselves to be misled into the expectation of a temperance 
Utopia, following even National prohibitory enactment. They 
know, full well, that the monster evil is immortal, and cannot 
be annihilated, but only bound to the rock with the chains of 
the law, from which he is sure to be delivered by the Herakles 
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of unscrupulous greed and vitiated appetite, whenever the eyes 
of the temperance watchmen grow heavy. If the Prohibition 
Party, then, is to be at all efficient, it must be dominant, politi- 
cally, and indestructible like tbe evil it antagonizes. 

Or, are we to conjecture, for want of any declaration of 
purpose, that the party intends to relinquish its organization, 
voluntarily, after establishing Prohibition securely, on the 
ground that the general temperance sentiment will then have 
grown sufficiently strong to insure the execution of the laws by 
the other parties? That would be a temperance millenium, 
sure enough, but even if it could be realized, it would have to 
be located so far off in the future, that this feature of the sub- 
ject need not enter the present discussion. Even if the party 
should be swept into national control on the tide of some 
unforeseen popular upheaval—a thing very improbable in any 
view, and entirely impossible on the line of political principle— 
it would disintegrate, for want of true political vitality, long 
before the rum power could be made harmless under the ban of 
the nation’s will. Nor is the fact that the Prohibition Party is 
not a proper political party at all, but only a masquerader 
under the garb of one, the only thing to prevent its reaching 
the aforesaid millenium. He who takes it for granted that the 
party will escape the corruption common to the political 
methods of the old parties, because it is inspired by a great 
moral idea, makes himself liable to the charge of no inconsid- 
erable credulity. Then, too, the effect of such depravity on 
the party is all the more deadly, precisely, because a moral 
question is its informing soul, for the pestilential breath of 
political chicanery will infect this in a moment. The party 
slogan, borne on the campaign banners—Fcr God! For Home! 
For Wives! For Children !—will prove but the hollow echo of 
a real gathering-cry for the clans, when the shameless arts of 
the political trickster are employed to achieve party success. 
The wire-pulling and corrupt practices of the nominating con- 
ventions and campaigns, will throw the suspicion of sham on 
the “declaration of principles,” for these arts are the direct 
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contravention of the party’s pretension to high morality—its 
main claim to the right of existence and the popular favor 
together. Or, will the morality of the party insure the purity 
of its methods? Hardly. The well-known fact is the reverse. 
The party that gives promise of success at the polls will attract 
and befoul itself, unavoidably, with the filthy scum always 
floating on the surface of the political tide. If the Prohibition 
Party should, then, gain any considerable prominence, the 
political adventurer will not be wanting to inflict the reproach 
of insincerity on it, and so degrade it from its high moral 
plane. 

Are we then helplessly, hopelessly at the mercy of this piti- 
less, murderous destroyer of soul and body, Church and State? 
Is this relentless foe of heaven and earth to work his colossal 
destruction, unchallenged and unresisted by his victims? Is 
the “serpent,” who wriggled also-into the second paradise, and 
betrayed the head of the new race into the sin of drunkenness 
beneath the bow of God, bent in radiant hope across the storm- 
cloud of His wrath, to hiss his snaky defiance perpetually into 
the face of Divine Omnipotence under human imbecility ? 
Must he be suffered to twine himself to the world’s end, in 
clammy coil, about the tree of life, substituting for its fruit 
the fateful cup that works the swinish transformation, which 
bars the way to millions into the paradise, awaiting the destruc- 
tion of every evil agency in the final Eschatological tragedy ? 
He who despairs just because a certain method of dealing with 
the evil has proven ineffectual, has no proper conception of 
the resources of the latest and last humanity, generated from 
the person of the world’s incarnate Redeemer. If man has 
been complemented by the Divine nature in Christianity—of 
which there can be no doubt—then is he also endowed, in a 
measure, with the Divine attributes. Certainly, the intelli- 
gence of man, in the regeneration, was meant to be set aflame 
at the torch of Divine wisdom, and his arm nerved to smite his 
giant destroyers with the omnipotence of God. The resistless 
powers of heaven have, then, come down to earth, in the 
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human birth of the Son of God, for the destruction of the 
invading powers of hell—‘‘ For this purpose the Son of God 
was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil.” 
These supermundane energies are brought into play on the 
basis of the world’s new birth, through the agency of man. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt of the suppression of evil, 
however defiant, if the issue be properly joined, the essentials 
being correct methods and unity. 

The words of the wisest of teachers have been promptly 
verified in the progress of the unequal struggle between Pro- 
hibition and the liquor traffic, and indicate, also, the true plan 
of operation. 

‘* The children of this world are in their generation wiser than 
the children of light.” The Master does not pass the implied 
censure on His servants, employed in the destruction of evil, 
without also an implied qualification. The wisdom of Christi- 
anity, per se, does not suffer in a comparison with that of the 
world. The Lord is speaking of His followers when still in the 
incipiency of discipleship, which makes His judgment applica- 
ble to the Prohibitionists, who are giving present and conclusive 
evidence of empiricism of the most unpromising sort. They are, 
indeed, experimenting with alarming recklessness under divided 
counsels in the presence of the foe, which proves them tyros 
and the less wise. Of course, all Prohibitionists are not per- 
sonally Christians, but the entire body, nevertheless, repre- 
sents the form in which the spirit of Christianity seeks to 
express itself for the destruction of the greatest evil of the 
age. 

The Prohibitionists can then learn wisdom of their oppo- 
nents in simply profiting by their example, which can be done 
all the more fully, because the rival interests depend equally on 
the same thing—party politics. The liquor people have shown 
the superiority of their wisdom in the matter of organization. 
They have been able to organize themselves very thoroughly, 
because, agreeing as to method, they have concentrated their 
entire strength, gaining, thus, the power of complete self- 
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assertion. The character and purpose of the organization are 
indicated in the following extracts from an address issued from 
Philadelphia, March 12, 1884, “To All Interested in the 
Liquor and Beer Trade in Pennsylvania.” 

“ Whereas, Its necessity having become self-evident in order 
to preserve our vocations so that we may pursue them in an 
honorable and legal manner, without fear or favor, We, the 
local Liquor and Beer Dealers, have formed an association, 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Protective Association of 
the State of Pennsylvania, for the purpose of uniting all local 
organizations in said State, connected with the liquor inter- 
ests, to protect ourselves from the enactments of unjust and 
fanatical laws, and to urge the repeal of such laws now on the 
statute books.” 

“In furtherance of this object we hereby pledge our honor 
mutually to each other, to lay aside our individual political 
preferences, and to lend our aid, influence and vote to defeat 
any and all candidates for offices of public trust, who will not 
give positive and public assurance of their willingness to urge 
and vote for such just and equitable laws, which we, as good 
citizens and honest merchants, are entitled to.” 

«* * * But, henceforth, we mean to have a voice before the 
committees of our Legislature, when bills affecting our busi- 
ness interests are under consideration.” 

“Feeling that we must organize, we call on every one, 
directly interested in the warfare of the Association, to send in 
their names for membership at once, as we must have strong 
organization to defeat the many proposed measures of the 
opposition.” 

‘“We must do as they do; before the next members of the 
Legislature are elected, we must have their pledges to our com- 
mittees. Now is the time to prevent the trouble, and not when 
the laws are proposed in the House and Senate, as we know 
they will be next session.” 

This call to arms might be regarded as highly suggestive, in 
view . - fate that befell certain proposed temperance legisla- 
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tion at the identical session of the Harrisburg Legislature, from 
which the danger to the liquor interests was apprehended. At 
all events, the general policy, well known to be pursued, is 
clearly outlined under this early date. , 
The organization is non-political. The liquor dealers were 
too wise to form a political party. They knew, full well, they 
could not succeed in building up a majority organization. Not 
because they are numerically weak, for they are strong; nor 
because they are friendless, for their sympathizers are hundreds 
of thousands,—a fact conclusively attested wherever the ques- 
tion ef prohibitory constitutional amendment has been submitted 
for the popular decision. But they had good judgment to guide 
them, and clear proof from the political history of the country, 
that the “third” party would fail to break the popular alle- 
giance to the two historical parties. They were eminently wise 
in the adoption of their plan. They just made themselves into 
an organized non-political factor in general politics, perfectly 
autonomic and capable of self-transfer from one party to the 
other, as the interests of the liquor trade may require. The 
strength of such an organization need only be sufficient to neu- 
tralize the majority of the dominant party over its rival, to 
make its capabilities enormous when not counteracted. The 
fact of its being attachable to either party and detachable, at 
will, makes it autocratic in politics. It can dictate the terms of 
treaty and neither party can afford to gainsay its demands, for 
it is in a position to defy either. It can depose the dominant 
party from power by joining forces with the minority party, 
and make the success of the minority party impossible by 
swelling the majority of its opponent. Both parties being at 
its mercy, neither has the hardihood to refuse its demands, and 
both court its favor. Its power is the aggregate of this simple 
mathematical computation,—its own strength plus the strength 
of the party it espouses. In other words, it ¢s, practically, the 
party in control, for the compact is always based on party sub- 
serviency. It really dictates the policy of the government in 
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relation to the liquor traffic by means of the political parties, 
itself’ being non-political. 

All this shows what a fearful “balance of power” the liquor 
people’s organization is. That it has been acting out its deadly 
nature—though, thank God, under considerable restriction—is 
well known. The modus operandi is as far-reaching as the 
organization is thorough. These people secure representation, 
if possible, on the National and State committees. They labor 
in conventions and at primaries to place their friends in nomi- 
nation, possessing this immense advantage, because, their or- 
ganization being non-political, they have not withdrawn poli- 
tical adhesion from the regular parties. At elections, they “lay 
aside their individual political preferences” and unite on the 
candidates previously “pledged” to their interests. They 
‘mean to have a voice before the committees of our Legislature 
when bills affecting their business interests are under consider- 
ation.” They intimidate the party responsible for the enforce- 
ment of temperance legislation, by serving notice that the laws 
can be executed only at the peril of consequent defeat at the 
ballot-box. 

Without organization, the Prohibitionists waste their strength 
in desultory warfare; in factional organization, with arms 
turned against one another, they neutralize their forces. In 
neither case can they hope to overcome their perfectly organ- 
ized foes, whose policy was so wisely conceived that they 
largely control politics. In confirmation it need only be 
recalled that the one party recently declared against sumptuary 
legislation, and the first candidate on the national ticket of the 
other declined to vote on the question of prohibitory constitu- 
tional amendment, for fear of compromising his party. Prohi- 
bition depends equally on politics, and its advocates would 
substitute wisdom for present folly, by meeting the friends of 
liquor on their chosen ground. If they are willing to learn 
from their enemies, they will profit by their excellent example 
and enter politics in a thoroughly organized non-political asso- 
ciation, which will make them a standing menace to the party 
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in power and compel prohibitory legislation and the execution 
of the laws under its dread of defeat. This will be vastly dif- 
ferent from rushing headlong into politics as a rival party, to 
encounter the opposition of the properly political sentiment of 
the country and the whole liquor power, irrespective of political 
conviction. Prohibition, as a party, could succeed only in the 
election of its candidates, which is impossible. But Prohibition, 
as a non-political association, needs, generally, only outweigh 
the liquor interests, to become the “balance of power.” 

The effect of the non-political method would be the inaugura- 
tion of an intensely bitter struggle for the mastery, for the 
opposing forces would be brought to a direct trial of strength. 
This may, at first view, seem to call for deprecation, but is 
really the state of things to be prayed for. The day-dawn of 
substantial hope will brighten as soon as the united hosts of 
Prohibition and Intemperance join in deadly combat. The 
shock of battle will shake up tie social foundations, and, elec- 
trifying the hearts of the good and true, will arouse all the 
latent strength of true manhood for God and Home. 

This attitude of Prohibition to the parties would, moreover, 
be menacing only as far as party policy would make it so. It 
would, indeed, be substantially friendly, for its demands do not 
contravene true politics, and conduce directly to the best inter- 
ests of the parties themselves. Besides, it would permeate 
them as a leaven, for the Prohibitionists would vote with their 
political brethren on all matters beyond the interests of temper- 
ance, maintaining their party affiliation, as Democrats or Re- 
publicans. 

The Prohibitionists have every reasonable encouragement to 
adopt this line of policy, which is not an entirely new thing. 
Fourteen States have made the instruction of their school 
children in physiology and hygiene mandatory. The organic 
law of three States forbids the traffic in liquor for beverages 
under suitable penalties. The States of Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Kentucky and Maryland are being rapidly placed under 
prohibitory laws by counties. These represent the very con- 
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siderable and substantial outcome from the non-political expres- 
sion of the prohibition sentiment, whether actually organized, 
as in the Constitutional Amendment Association and the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, or not organized in 
any form, but acting spontaneously. It is not denied here that 
the Prohibition Party may have exerted a helping influence, 
here and there, but it accomplished no positive results, for it 
has not elected a candidate nor made a law. As so much has 
been done with only fragmentary organization, it is certainly 
fair to infer the possibility of accomplishing what is so fairly 
begun, in general and thorough organization. Prohibition 
utity, on the non-political basis, would become immensely 
fruitful in every way. The distractions and divisions, wrought 
by the organization of the “third” party, could no longer 
exist; the sentiment would be fostered and grow; the entire 
prohibition strength, massing in one grand assaulting column, 
would hurl itself, with the effect of the thunderbolt of the 
Omnipotent, upon the foe, so strongly intrenched behind the 
hotel bar under the egis of the law, by the sufferance of the 
political parties. 

“Does Prohibition prohibit?” Can the rum power be really 
subdued by placing the States and the nation under organic 
prohibitory laws? The political Prohibitionist declares the 
laws useless unless there be also a prohibition party back of 
them to enforce them, and points to the States already under 
prohibition to confirm the assertion. But this is not a disin- 
terested witness, and his judgment may be biased by the inter- 
ests of his party. The fact appears to be, that the Maine laws 
are reasonably well executed, the public sentiment making their 
observance imperative, for this has become dominant in the 
long struggle for supremacy. The States of Kansas and Iowa 
adopted Prohibition but recently, and the undue excitement 
under which the measures were carried at the elections has died 
away, leaving the sentiment in favor of the laws weaker by the 
difference. The present execution of the laws could not be 
expected to be entirely thorough, if even the parties were in 
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accord with them, which they are not, or if the Prohibition 
party itself were in control. The laws will grow in the public 
favor and become correspondingly efficient. 

The liquor dealer also answers in the negative and points to 
his dram-shops for the substantial proofs of his truthfulness: 
But then his behavior manifestly belies his criticism. Instead 
of showing a consistent indifference to the submission of the 
question of prohibitory constitutional amendment to the people, he 
gets himself into the most inconsistent trepidation possible, and 
employs every available human and diabolical agency, in the 
lobby and at the ballot-box, to prevent the very thing he 
persists in pronouncing a failure. That Prohibition prohibits, 
absolutely, no one claims, But the violation of criminal laws 
would be the poorest sort of argument for their repeal. Let us 
be consistent as well as earnest. 

July 21, 1885. 











VII. 
IS JESUS CHRIST THE SAVIOUR? 


BY REV. A. A. PFANSTIEHL. 


Is Jesus Christ, whom the Christians worship, and in whom 
they trust for eternal salvation, the Saviour of the world or 
not? Need I say that this is one of the most eternally im- 
portant questions which man can ask? I take it that all, 
whether believer or unbeliever, saint or sinner, member of the 
Church or not, are interested in it. It is really the question of 
the ages, and especially the question which should be satisfac- 
torily settled by every thinking person, Whatever is left un- 
settled, this ought never, and under no circumstances, to be 
neglected. For it has direct bearing upon the eternal destiny 
of the soul. After all said and done and worried about Astro- 
nomy, é. g., what difference does it make, as far as the condition 
of the soul in eternity is concerned, what theory one adopts as 
to the spots on the sun’s disc, or what opinion one holds as to 
the fixed stars, or whether new stars will be discovered, or 
whether other planets besides this earth are inhabited, or any 
such questions? But it does make an eternal difference whether 
we believe Jesus to be the Saviour or not, or what theory we 
adopt as to His mission, death and resurrection. What matters 
it, further, as far as His salvation from sin and consequent 
guilt is concerned, whether or no one has definitely settled any 
of the vexed questions of geology, zoology or botany? Does 
the eternal destiny of a man’s soul depend upon his having a 
correct idea of the earth’s formation, or the animal's bodily con- 
struction, or the formation of plants? But it does depend 


entirely upon a correct idea of Christ. The great question is 
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the one which John put to Jesus by the mouth of messengers: 
“ Art Thou He that should come, or look we for another ?” 

John was troubled about this question, and, knowing the im- 
portance of it, he sent two of his disciples to Christ, so as to be 
satisfied in regard to it. Men have been troubled about it ever 
since, and have earnestly inquired in regard to it. For over 
eighteen hundred years has it occupied men’s minds. Many 
millions have experienced that an affirmative answer to it is the 
correct one, their redeemed souls filled with heavenly joy and 
praise as they now behold Him in all His transcendent, lov- 
ing, glorious majesty at the right hand of His Father, testifying 
loudly: ‘ Jesus is the Saviour of the world. This is God’s well- 
beloved Son, hear ye Him.” 

We have facilities for obtaining a satisfactory answer to 
John’s question above former ages, living, as we do, after 
eighteen hundred years and more, of experiment and study con- 
cerning it. And I can safely say, further, that never was there 
a time when this question was as scientifically studied as in our 
day. I mean this: a new method of study in regard to this 
matter has been introduced prominently, that is,—the method of 
comparison, "Tis true, comparative theology has received atten- 
tion in the past, but it was never studied as thoroughly and as 
specially as it is now. The reason for this is, because men never 
had the facilities for doing so as much as now. India, China, 
Egypt, Japan, etc., were never so well known as in our day; 
their religious books were sealed books to a great extent until 
late years. But now, since the gates of China have swung open 
to the world upon their rusty hinges; since India’s shores have 
been filled with missionaries, and Africa’s jungles been ex- 
plored, and an intimate acquaintance sprung up with Japan, we 
have a good opportunity of learning their religions, and com- 
paring them with Christianity. A century ago it was simply 
taken for granted that all systems of religion were only error, 
and generally denounced as dangerous systems without a single 
thread of truth woven into them, and that Christianity was the 
only system that contained truth. It is no longer, however, 
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taken for granted that Christianity sustains such a relation to 
the religions of the world. The tendency among many writers 
now is to consider the religion of Christ as being simply a 
religion—more desirable, fuller of truth, indeed—but not the 
religion. This is a dangerous tendency and a sad reaction. 
Not that I would not recognize, what is plainly true, that in any 
religion yet known, even though it be mostly error, there are 
some truths. 

‘For there is no error so crooked, but it has in it some lines 
of truth.” And, in the words of another: “A reverence for 
divine Providence brings us to the same conclusion. Can it be 
that God has left Himself without a witness in the world ex- 
cept among the Hebrews in ancient times and the Christians in 
modern times? This narrow creed excludes God from any com- 
munion with the great majority of human beings.” 

But Jesus is either the Saviour or He is not. If He is, then 
His religion is the religion, and not merely a religion. If He 
is not, then 


“Oh, where shall rest be found, 
Rest for the weary soul ? 
’Twere vain the ocean depths to sound, 
Or pierce to either pole.” 


We ought to be assured of this. One very good way to become 
assured is to compare it with other religions. It is not, how- 
ever, the only way. For comparing it with other religions 
gives us only its comparative value, its value as compared to 
other religions. And even though by doing this we find it far 
more pure, blessed, valuable than any other religion, yet we 
would not have arrived at a satisfactory answer to the question, 
“ Are we to look for another Saviour, whose religion will sur- 
pass that of Christ ?"’ Where is the standard? What consti- 
tutes the true religion? Is it not that religion which satisfies 
all the conditions of salvation, and fully supplies the religious, 
spiritual wants of the human soul wherever found ? 

Does Christianity do this? If so, then it is the religion for 
mankind. Does it not? Then we must seek for another. “A 
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history of eighteen centuries bears mighty witness to it; and 
the contents of its evidence, and the high significance they pos- 
sess, are brought into the clearest light by the comparisons with 
other religions.”* Although comparative theology is, so to 
speak, in its infancy, yet it is becoming more and more evident 
from it that Christianity, and it only, does do this. In other 
words, that, whilst all other religions are ethnic,—i. e., race- 
religions, adapted and confined only to individual races and 
countries,—Christianity is a truly catholic, or world-religion, 
adapted to all races and countries, and to all individuals under 
any circumstances of life. ‘The universalism (that is, its 
adaptation to the wants of all men) of Christianity is the sheet- 
anchor of the Christian’s hope.” All know this to be true, 
Soon after its introduction it crossed the lines of Judaism into 
Greece and Rome, and converted the Hellenic and Latin races; 
and then, when God in His providence sent down the vast 
numbers of Goths and Vandals and Franks from the Northern 
wilds, they, too, were converted ; and, later still, the Normans 
and Saxons and Danes were Christianized; whilst in Persia, 
India, Armenia, converts were rapidly made; and in our day, 
the time when special attention is paid to missions, the North 
American Indians, the barbarous inhabitants of the Pacific 
Isiands and China and Japan, are being taught with no little 
success, about Jesus; and everywhere do we find the religion of 
Jesus filling a void, the world, nor any other system of 
religion or philosophy or belief could fill. Now, this universal 
adaptability of the religion of Jesus is convincing evidence of 
its divinity. And thanks to the study of comparative theology, 
it is becoming more and more recognized as being the only 
religion which satisfies all the conditions of salvation. 

We have not the space, nor is it at all necessary, to enter here 
into a full comparison of the various religions. Suffice it to 
say, that the religion of Christ only shows a tendency toward 
inspiring and fostering, and is of the nature of a missionary 
spirit, going outside of the country where it prevails, and push- 
* Kuenen in “ Hibbert Lectures,” 1882, 
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ing.its conquests far and near over the entire earth, and that 
wherever it goes it is beautifully and completely adapted to the 
wants of man’s soul. 

You may point to Mohammedanism, and say: ‘‘ How about 
this religion?” I answer: “It makes only subjects and not 
converts; and, besides, it is made up of a poor mixture of 
Judaism and Christianity, with considerable smattering of 
Paganism. And hence, if it does show any missionary spirit, 
it may very well be accounted for from the fact of its being 
stolen from our Bible.” Look, e. g., at Brahmanism. Its 
sacred books are said to be certainly more than three thousand 
years old. It is held by perhaps 150,000,000 of people, a peo- 
ple who have lived in India for over thirty centuries, And yet 
“it has never attempted to extend itself beyond that particular 
variety of mankind,” It has never, during these three thousand 
years in which it has been in possession of its sacred books, 
“‘ communicated itself to any race of men outside of the penin- 
sula of India.” 

Christianity alone is a world-religion, and satisfies the condi- 
tions of salvation. What was the answer Jesus sent to John 
when he asked Him: “ Art Thou he that should come, or look 
we for another?” Was it not an answer which implied the 
idea that He was fulfilling all conditions of salvation? Was it 
not a reference to the fruits He was bearing? His answer was: 
‘Go and show John those things which ye do hear and see: 
the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have the gospel preached to them.” ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” ’Tis true, as Dr. Cuyler says: ‘The best 
advertisement of a workshop is first-class work.” What is the 
work of Christianity? Is it “first-class”? How does it affect 
individual characters? Does it not ennoble them? Does it 
not teach purity, honesty, uprightness of character? Does it 
not say to the fallen, “ Arise, and sin no more”? To the thief, 
‘“‘ Steal no more”? And, whatis more, with the‘command, im- 
part inspiration and power to comply with it? Do not point to 
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the insincere Christian, the hypocrite, the mercenary Christian, 
and say, “ There are specimens.” Such are not representatives. 
They are libels on Christianity. Her true children are children 
of love, purity, uprightness and honesty. Do not blame and 
defame and reject the beautiful roses because on the same bush 
with them happen to grow thorns. Do not call the rose-bush a 
bramble-bush because on its stems there chance to be thorns, 
when roses, beautiful and sweetly fragrant, and not thorns, ugly 
and painful, are its legitimate out-flowering. Nay, notwithstand- 
ing the hypocrites, the insincere Christians and the wolves in 
sheep’s clothing that identify themselves with Christianity, it is 
a fact which cannot be denied that the legitimate tendency, and 
the all-prevailing purpose, and the all but universal effect of 
the Christian religion is to make men pure, upright, honest, 
Christ-like characters. A religion that does this, what is it 
but the religion which man needs? “ Do we look for another?” 

But not only does it thus affect individual characters, it also 
affects communities and nations. It is the harbinger of true, 
lasting and progressive civilization. It has been well said: 
“ As the child’s soul grows with his body, so that when he be- 
comes a man, it is a man’s soul and not a child’s, so the Gospel 
of Jesus continues the soul of all human culture. Christianity 
blossoms out into modern science, literature, art,—children who 
indeed often forget their mother, and are ignorant of their 
source, but which are still fed from her breasts and partake of 
her life. Christianity, the spirit of faith, hope and love, is the 
deep fountain of modern civilization. Its inventions are for 
the many, not for the few. Its science is not hoarded, but dif- 
fused. It elevates the masses, who everywhere else have been 
trampled down. The friend of the people, it tends to free 
schools, a free press, a free government, the abolition of slavery, 
war, vice and the melioration of society.” 

James Freeman Clarke, in the first volume of his “ Ten 
Great Religions,” in speaking of the capability of the progres- 
sive development of Christianity, remarks that it “ alone, of all 
human religions, seems to possess the power of keeping abreast 
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with the advancing civilization of the world.” He might better 
have said, and doubtless would have done so were he not a 
Unitarian, “ Christianity alone among all human religions,” — 
for it is not “‘of” them,” “‘ seems to possess the power of leading 
in and inspiring to the advancing civilization of the world.” 
For it not only keeps abreast with it, but it leads in it. And 
in another place he says (p. 30): “ We can say that it only, of 
all the religions of mankind, has been capable of accompanying 
man in his progress from evil to good, from good to better.” 
Is it not safe to say, aye, do not the facts demand and chal- 
lenge us to say, “has /ed man in his progress from evil to 
good, from good to better,” instead of merely -‘ accompanying ” 
him?* For before Christ came, men never made much progress 
“from good to better.” 

Be that as it may, Christianity has been and is, wherever it 
has gone or still goes, a civilizing power such as nothing else 
has ever been. It is a matter patent to any candid observer, 
that Christianity, as it is introduced in places and countries 
where it has never been found, gives a certain and definite trend 
to what promises to be enduring and high-toned civilization 
This being a fact, need the nations look for another Saviour ? 
Need they still look for the rising of the Sun of Righteousness 
with healing in His wings? No. There is no other Saviour to 
be looked for than Jesus Christ and Him crucified, who is 
preached to the world in all tenderness and love. 

That this is true may be learned also from the following con- 
siderations : 

1. Christ satisfies the soul that trusts in Him for salvation. 

Why do men look for and are not satisfied until they have 
found a Saviour at all? Why that longing among the Hebrews 
for the Saviour? Why all the sacrifices, the prayers, the 


* To say, as a writer in the North American Review for August, 1885, 
page 193, does, that the Great Teacher’s work “ has made no great and deep 
imprint, in any line of human advance, for good or for ill,” is a betrayal 
either of woful ignorance or shameful misrepresentation, or a despicable lack 
of charity, or a venomous bias—or all combined. 
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troubled hearts of the heathen, as they bow before their idols? 
It is because of a consciousness of the guilt and the power and 
the love of sin,—a consciousness which must be removed before 
there can be peace or satisfaction of soul ? Does Christ remove 
this consciousness? He does, And this is His distinctive 
work in the salvation of the soul. The guilt of sin must first be 
removed. By which we mean, the just liability to punishment. 
Christ having, on the cross, removed that liability, the soul that 
is united to Him, and made one with Him by a living, loving 
faith, no longer feels the guilt of sin resting heavily upon him, 
but feels himself forgiven for Jesus’ sake; and a sense of this 
forgiveness gives him peace, satisfies him as nothing else could 
or would, 

But this is not all. The sense of guilt may be removed, and 
yet the power and love of sin remain in the heart. As long as 
these remain there cannot be full peace. Does Jesus remove 
these also? Certuinly. A man who loves to sin is no Christian. 
A Christian is a man who hates sin. This does not mean that 
a Christian never sins. It means that he does not love sin. 
That is, grieves as often as he does sin; like Peter, repents and 
weeps bitterly on account of it. Oh! who can for a single mo- 
ment look in adoration and love upon the cross of Jesus and not 
feel ashamed of his sin? Who can place himself, be it only 
but for a moment, within the magnetic circle of Christ’s influ. 
ence and not feel drawn away from sin, hating it the longer the 
influence is upon him? I was told of a young man who said to 
his friend after he had attended Sabbath-school and looked 
upon the innocent faces of the scholars whilst studying about 
Christ: “I felt ashamed of myself sitting there. I thought, 
what a difference between this place and this company and the 
company I was with last night hanging over the gambling- 
table!” Just so it is. Christ in the soul, and the soul in 
Christ, this makes one hate sin. And there is no religion which 
removes both the guilt and the love of sin except the religion of 
Jesus. These removed, and what is there to hinder one from 
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being saved? Expressive, therefore, are the lines of Toplady’s 
hymn: 
“Let the water and the blood 
From Thy wounded side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Save from guilt and make me pure.” 


2. Christ gives the believer's conscience peace, because the guilt 
and love and power of sin have been removed from him. No 
religion can be said to be a satisfactory religion that. does not 
give the conscience peace. And no conscience can be at peace 
without the guilt and love and power of sin first being removed. 
That is why 

“Not all the blood of beasts 
On Jewish altars slain, 
Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain.” 


Let the poor heathen do what they will, sacrifice what they 
may, yet they have not peace. A missionary tells of a visit he 
made to a heathen family where the mother was very sad and 
dejected and found no peace, although she had just sacrificed 
her only boy, a child who had been the delight of her heart and 
the joy of the family. It was the highest sacrifice she could 
make. She loved her boy more than her own life, and would 
gladly have died in his stead, but she thought that, in order to 
ease her conscience, she must sacrifice her darlingest object, 
And yet, oh, how disappointed she was! She needed a higher, 
holier, richer sacrifice even than her boy to give her conscience 
peace,—a sacrifice which removed the guilt and power and love 
of sin. Such a sacrifice was Jesus Christ. And if He was, is © 
He not the Saviour of the world? 

8. The Christian religion lays heavy stress upon right con- 
duct,—conduct which flows from disinterested motives. It thus 
inspires to noble deeds, not for the good which may come from 
them to the person who performs them, but because of the good 
in them, whether reflex or directly and only to others. This, to 
a great extent, is peculiar to Christianity. And because of this 
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we find it such a blessing to the world,—a blessing greater than 
any other religion known. 

This peculiarity, too, argues strongly in favor of its being the 
religion for mankind. Oh, the disinterested, unselfish, noble 
deeds done in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth and inspired 
by Him! How many sick ones have been visited for Christ’s 
suke! How many dying pillows have been smoothed in the 
name of Jesus! How many heavy hearts have been lightened 
because Christ came to earth! How many souls have been saved 
through the untiring efforts and the unselfish devotion of 
Christ’s followers! And if His disciples were only truer to Him 
more devoted, more in earnest, more like Him, oh, what more 
could even the most exacting wish for the elevation of the world, 
for the panacea of the ills of humanity? No, no. We look for 
no other. Jesus, Thou art “all in all.” All sufficiency, all sal- 
vation, all peace, all joy, all love,—everything is in Thee! 

4, Because faith in Jesus sustains one in death as well as in 
life. He is all the world needs and can possibly hope to 
have for salvation. 

Oh, how Jesus has sustained thousands upon their dying 
beds! Faith in anything, even though it be a delusion, may be 
maintained during one’s life, but, generally speaking, when the 
soul enters into the dark valley of the shadow of death, a delu- 
sion no longer sustains. A person may wear a mask all his life- 
time, but at death he stands unmasked before God, and hence 
it is that there are such varied death-bed experiences. But a 
true child of God, dying in the full faith of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, has but one common experience, and that is, God's 
rod and staff comfort him. Show me a religion, if you 
can, in which as fully and generally as in the religion of Jesus 
enlightened, educated, great men, as well as ignorant, uneduca- 
ted, ordinary persons, not only live nobly by its inspiration, 
but also die grandly, heroically by it. Is He who can ease the 
dying pillow of all men not the Saviour ? ‘* Do we look for another?” 
Need we? Oh, Scepticism, oh, Infidelity ; what do ye offer the soul 
when on the verge of eternity? Listen to Heinrich Heine, a 
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sceptic, but a man of great ability and dying in the fullness of 
earthly fortune. He wrote shortly before his death: “I am 
very wretched; I am almost mad with vexation, sorrow and 
impatience.” His last letter contained these significant words : 
** My brain is full of madness and my heart of sorrow; never 
was poet so unhappy in the fullness of fortune, which seems to 
make a mock of him.” Listen now to the dying words of a 
believer. John McLeod Campbell died about the same time, 
saying: ‘‘ What a rest to know that I am in my Father’s hands!” 
Oh! yes, Jesus is the Saviour in life and in death, who says to 
all: “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and 
I will give rest.” Rest, rest—eternal rest in God! 


Troy, Mo. 
35 











VIII. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


HIsTORIC MANUAL OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Joseph Henry Dubbs, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 1885. 

This is, in every respect, an admirable manual. Both as regards 
its contents and its outward form it deserves high commendation. 
In its pages a large amount of truly valuable and interesting 
information relating to the history of the Reformed Church is 
presented in an unusually clear and attractive style, while its 
paper, printing and binding are all that could reasonably be 
desired. The volume consists of two parts, or books, and an 
appendix. Book I. gives a condensed general history of the 
Reformed Church in Europe, from its origin in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury down to the present time. Book II. treats of the Reformed 
Church in the United States. In this part many interesting facts 
connected with the early history of the Reformed Church in this 
country are presented. In the Appendix there is given a Necrol- 
ogy, or alphabetical list of all the ministers of the Reformed 
Church in the United States who have died from 1709 to 1885, 
with the date of their birth and death, the time and place of their 
ordination, and the charges they served; a table of the Meetings 
of Synod, giving the time and place of meeting and the name of 
the presiding officer; and a table of Comparative Statistics of the 
Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian System. The work 
throughout is deserving of high praise on account of its accuracy 
and the judicious manner in which the facts of history are pre- 
sented. It is especially suited to supply a long-felt want in the 
Reformed Church, and a copy of it should find a place in every 
Reformed family in our country. Members of other churches who 
desire to acquaint themselves with the history and genius of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, and students of history 


generally, will also find it of special service to them. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE REFORMATION. By Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, author of 
“Women’s Work for Jesus,” “A Jewelled Ministry,” “ History of the Wo. 
man’s Temperance Crusade,” ete. With an introduction by Mrs. Kate 
Brownlee Sherwood. New York: Phillips € Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston 
& Stowe. 1885. 

This volume contains sketches of the lives of twenty-four noted 
women, directly or indirectly connected with the Reformation of 
the Sixteenth Century. These sketches will all be found interest- 
ing and entertaining reading, but they are too indiscriminate in 
their praise and blame and too partisan in their character through- 
out to be of any special historical value. The author of them 
seems, in their preparation, to have been incapable of seeing any- 
thing but what was good in her heroines and nothing but what was 
bad in their enemies. But for this the work would be an admira- 
ble one fur the family or Sunday-school library. As it is, it is 
superior to much of the current Sunday-school literature. 

COLLEGE LATIN CouRSE IN ENGLISH. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 
New York: Chautauqua Press, C. L. S.C. Department. 1885, 

This volume completes a series of four books projected, the 
author informs us in his preface, “for the purpose of making 
accessible to English readers, in their own tongue, the treasures of 
Greek and Latin letters, as these treasures are disclosed to the 
average American student in the ordinary course of school and 
college education.” The titles of the earlier volumes are: “ Pre- 
paratory Greek Course in English;” ‘“‘ Preparatory Latin Course 
in English;” and ‘‘ College Greek Course jn English.” The 
volume before us, as indicated by its title, treats of the Latin 
authors usually studied in a college course. Accordingly, we have 
in it accounts of the life and writings of Livy, Tacitus, Plautus 
and Terence, Lucretius, Horace, Juvenal, Cicero (as a man of 
letters), Pliny and Quintilian. These accounts of the great writers 
named are all remarkable for their excellency, and are, without 
exception, exceedingly readable and instructive. The work in 
every respect is indeed a most admirable one, and throughout 
bears abundant evidence to the scholarship and literary ability of 
its author. Those who are unacquainted with the Latin language, 
and who yet desire to acquire some accurate knowledge of the 
great Latin poets and prose-writers, will find this book especially 
suited to their wants, To those just about entering college, or who 
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have just begun their college course, it will also prove of especial 
service, as the careful reading of it can scarcely fail to be of great 
advantage to them as a preparation for the study in the original of 
the authors of whom it treats. But its usefulness is by no means 
confined to the two classes of persons just named. On the con- 
trary, all classes of readers may find in its pages something to 
interest and instruct them. 

OUTLINE StupY OF POLITICAL Economy. By George M. Steele, LL.D., 
Principal of the Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. New York: 
Chautauqua Press, C. L.8.C. Department. 1885. 

This volume is designed especially to meet the wants of younger 
students and of the general reader. The aim of the author in its 
preparation has been to present briefly the principles of Political 
Economy and at the same time to exhibit clearly their practical ap- 
plication, and to do all this in such a way as to preserve the scien- 
tific form. On the numerous controverted points he has endeavored 
to set forth clearly both sides of the subject, but he makes no attempt 
to conceal his own convictions. The treatise is divided into four 
books, which treat, respectively, of Production, or the creation of 
wealth ; of Consumption, or the destruction of wealth and the laws 
which govern it; of Exchange, which comprises the forms of com- 
merce, or the transfer of commodities between different parties ; and 
of Distribution, which has reference to the apportionment of wealth 
among the parties who produce it. The work throughout gives 
evidence that it has been prepared with care. The treatment of 
the various subjects which come up for consideration is remarkably 
judicious. In our opinion, accordingly, it is admirably adapted to 
meet the wants of those for whom it is more especially designed. 
The author states in his preface that in the preparation of it he has 
drawn largely upon the works of Henry C. Carey. He also 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Francis A. Walker, 
and to the late Professor Jevons. 

POMEGRANATES FROM AN ENGLISH GARDEN: A Selection from the Poems of 
tobert Browning. With Introduction and Notes by John Monro Gibson. 
New York: Chautauqua Press, C. L. 8S. C. Department. 1885. 

This dainty little volume is made up of a number of the shorter 
poems of Robert Br wning, to which explanatory notes have been 
appended by the editor of the selection. The immediate object of 
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its publication is to supply an introduction to the study of Brown- 

ing for the benefit of the readers of the Chautauqua Literary and - 

Scientific Circle, but it is exceedingly well designed to answer the 

same purpose for readers generally. The poems contained in the 

volume are among the finest Browning has written, and the notes 
are admirably prepared to make the full beauty of the poems ap- 
parent to the uninitiated reader. To all who are unacquainted 
with the poetical works of Browning, and who have a desire to 
obtain some knowledge of their character, we would heartily com- 
mend this selection. It is made up of pure gems, whose sparkle will 
scarcely fail to attract those who behold it, and induce them to seek 
further acquaintance with the poetical creations of “the poet’s poet.”’ 

OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. Dictated Portions of the Lec- 
tures of Hermann Lotze. Translation edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale Collage. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 1885. 

Among the leaders in the battle against modern materialism a 
prominent place must be assigned to Lotze, and Professor Ladd de- 
serves sincere thanks for what he has done in the way of making 
the works of this distinguished German author accessible in the 
English language. The small volume before us is a translation 
from the German of the second edition, and is composed of the dic- 
tated portion of the lectures given in the Summer Semester of 1875 
and the Winter Semester of 1878-79. The object of the treatise 
is “to ascertain how much of the content of religion may be discov- 
ered, proved, or at least confirmed, agreeably to reason.’’ It is 
necessary to keep this in mind in reading the work in order that 
the author may not be misunderstood. Besides a brief introduction, 
* the volume contains ten chapters, which treat, in order, the follow- 
ing subjects: The Proofs of the Existence of God; More precise 
Determinations of the Absolute; The Metaphysical Attributes of 
God; Of the Personality of the Absolute; Of the Conception of 
Creation ; Of Preservation ; Of Government; Of the Conception of 
the World-Aim; Religion and Morality; and Dogmas and Con- 
fessions. The work is replete with profound thought and will 
amply repay careful study. 

OUTLINES OF PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. Dictated Portions of the Lectures of 
Hermann Lotze. Translated and Edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale College. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1885. 

This volume is a translation of the second German edition of the 
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“Outlines of Practical Philosophy” based upon the Dictate of 
Lotze’s lectures as delivered in the Summer Semester of 1878. 
Under Practical Philosophy, Lotze includes not merely “those 
general propositions according to which the praiseworthiness or 
blameworthiness of the disposition is estimated,’’ but besides these, 
“the rules of that prudence of life which secures the acquisition of 
different forms of outward good.”’ His treatise consequently con- 
sists of two principal divisions. The first of these is devoted to the 
investigation of ethical principles, the simple moral ideals, and the 
freedom of the will; while the second treats of the individual per- 
son, of marriage and the family, of the intercourse of men, of 
society and of the state. The treatment of all these various topics 
is profound, but scarcely extended and definite enough in some 
cases to be altogether satisfactory. Nevertheless, the careful study 
of the book cannot fail to prove mentally stimulating and invigor- 
ating. The chapters on the Freedom of the Will, and on Marriage 
and the Family, will be found especially suggestive. 
THE MESSAGES OF THE Books. Being Discourses and Notes on the Books of the 
Old Testament. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S, Late Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge ; Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster; and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co., 31 West Twenty- 


third Street. 1885. 

The character of this work is well set forth in the title-page. 
It consists of thirty discourses relating to the several books of the 
New Testament, with supplemental notes appended to each dis- 
course, giving additional matter too technical to be embodied in a 
popular address or sermon. The author’s object in the preparation 
of these discourses was to “ point out the general form, the peculiar - 
characteristics, the special message of the Sacred Books one by 
one.” Such knowledge as they present, he rightly believes, Chris- 
tians generally are deficient in, and yet should possess in order to 
have a proper understanding of the contents of Scripture. “The 
true meaning of a text,” he correctly maintains, “is often incom- 
prehensible unless it be considered historically, and unless its 
original sense be thus disentangled from the misinterpretations to 
which almost every memorable sentence of the Bible has at some 
time or other been exposed.” For the purpose intended the book 
is an admirable one. It conveys not only a large amount of valua- 
ble infurmation, but possesses all the attractive features fur which 
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Canon Farrar’s writings are noted. Asa popular introduction tc 

the study of the New Testament Scriptures it will be found most 

serviceable. The information it gives is just such as most Bibk 
readers need, 

DANIEL THE PROPHET. Nine Lectures Delivered in the Divinity School of the 
University of Oxford, with Copious Notes. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, publishers, 10 and 12 Dey street. 1885. 

This work was planned by Dr. Pusey as bis “contribution 
against that tide of scepticism which the publication of the 
‘ Essays and Reviews’ let loose upon the young and uninstructed.”’ 
The first edition was published in 1864. A second edition was 
issued in 1867, in the preface to which the author replies at some 
length to the more prominent of his critics. Up to the present, we 
believe, seven editions of the work have appeared in England. It 
is now given to the American public by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls 
in the same cheap, compact and admirable form in which they are 
publishing the commentaries of Meyer and Godet. The work itself, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, is among the very best on the subject 
of which it treats. It is thoroughly orthodox, very conservative, 
and replete with learning. Ministers generally will find it a very 
useful and valuable book to have in their library. 

THE PROPHECIES OF IsalAH. A new Translation, with Commentary and Ap- 
pendices. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., Honorary D.D., Edinburg ; Rector 
of Tendring, Essex ; and late Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. In 
two volumes. Third edition, revised. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 
Bible House. 1884. 

The first edition of this commentary was published in 1880, a 
second edition was issued in 1882, and now we have already the 
third edition. No two of these editions are the same, but the later 
is in each case an improvement on its predecessor, so that those 
who have the first edition will find it worth their while to procire 
the third also. The body of the work is made up of the transla- 
tion and the notes introductory to and explanatory of the several 
prophecies. Both are very fine. The notes especially will be 
found very satisfactory and instructive. To the body of the work 
are appended forty pages of critical and philological notes, and 
essays illustrative of the commentary on the following subjects: 
I. “ The Occasional Prophecies of Isaiah in the Light of History ;’’ 
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II. “The Arrangement of the Prophecies ;” III. “The Christian 
Element in the Book of Isaiah ;” IV. “ The Servant of Jehovah; ” 
V. “ The Suffering Messiah ;”” VI. The Present State of the Critical 
Controversy ;” VII. “Corrections of the Hebrew Text;” VIII. 
“The Critical study of Parallel Passages;’’ IX. “Job and the 
Second Part of Isaiah, a Parallel ;’’ X. * Isaiah and His Commen- 
tators,”’ and XI. “ II. Isaiah and the Inscriptions.” There is also a 
brief supplement entitled, “ Last Words on Isaiah” which, with 
the indexes, closes the second volume. These additions to the body 
of the work abound in important matter and add greatly to its 
value. Asa whole, this is undoubtedly the best critical commen- 
tary on the prophecies of Isaiah in the English language. 


INSPIRATION. A Clerical Symposium on “In what Sense, and within what 
Limits is the Bible the Word of God?” By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
Principal Cairns, Prebendary Stanley Lathes, Rev. Edward White and others. 
New York : Thomas Whitaker, 2 and 3 Bible House. 1885. 


This is an interesting volume which will repay careful study. 
It is made up of eleven articles on the question, “In what 
sense and within what limits, is the Bible the word of God?”’ 
These articles originally appeared in the Homiletic Magazine, and 
are by prominent writers representing various sections of the 
church. In reading them one cannot fail to be convinced that 
there is at present considerable diversity of opinion on the import- 
ant subject of which they treat. Whilesome of the writers are 
extremely conservative and hold high views, others are disposed to 
be radical and to hold very low views as regards the authority 
of the Scriptures. No two are perfectly agreed on all points relat- 
ing to the question under consideration. The book, however, is 
valuable as showing what are some of the current opinions en- 
tertained by representative men with respect to the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and in thus helping the reader to consider the subject 
from different points of view and consequently to uaderstand it 
more fully. ; 


AposTOLic LiFe, As Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. Vol. III. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street. 1885. 


The reputation of Dr. Parker is too well established, both as a 
pulpit orator and a writer on Biblical themes, to question his 
ability and power. We heard him preach in London in his church, 
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the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct. His church is filled with 
attentive hearers who hang upon his words. We preferred Spur- 
geon, though Parker is evidently the more finished scholar and 
speaker. ‘His “‘ Ecce Deus,’’ and “ The Paraclete,” are certainly 
able productions. His volumes on “Apostolic Life’’ are a report 
of his lectures on the subject, and they, no doubt, had more power 
as spoken than as written, In reading them one is impressed with 
the feeling that they were prepared with reference to the art of or- 
atory rather than calm, quiet, reading and study. 

We became a little prejudiced against his sound judgment and 
scholarship to find him, in the 1st vol., repudiating the election of 
Matthias to the Apostleship in the place of Judas. There is, to 
say the least, a question on this subject. We are convinced that 
that election was valid. 

We cannot say much in commendation of the prayers with 
which the lectures are introduced. They are rather tedious read- 
ing. No doubt as uttered they seemed appropriate, but to us they 
read more like pious meditations, pia desideria, than prayers. The 
lectures themselves are instructive. Of course they do not pre- 
tend to give a careful exegesis of the chapter lectured upon, but 
they are full of practical suggestions, and profitable reading for all, 
especially for pastors who might wish to lecture on the Acts of the 
Apostles in course. They are more inspiring than instructive, and 
yet they contain many valuable hints for ministers. They serve 
to show howjsuch a book as the Acts of the Apostles, or an Epistle, 
may be used as the basis for a continuous course of lectures. We 
have no hesitation, therefore, in commending these volumes on 
the Apostolic Life. The Apostolic Church is a rich field for the 
Christian minister and student, and it is perhaps not utilized for 
the purposes of instruction as much as it should be. 


THE CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: A Study of Modern Theology in 
the Light of Its History. By Alexander V. G. Allen, Professor in the Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cambridge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. New York: 11 East Seventeenth Street. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 1884. 

This book is made up of six lectures delivered two years ago in 

Philadelphia, on the foundation of the late John Bohlen. The 

subjects of the several lectures are “ The Greek Theology,’ “ The 
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Latin Theology,’’ “Theology in the Middle Ages,” “Theology in 
the Age of the Reformation,’ “Conflict of the Traditional The- 
ology with Rationalism,” and “ Renaissance of Theology in the 
Nineteenth Century.” The work accordingly presents a survey of 
the religious thought of the Christian Church from its beginning 
down to our own time. Though we are inclined to think that the 
author, perhaps, makes too much of the Greek theology, and 
scarcely enough of the Latin, and that his views on some points are 
rather vague and unsatisfactory, yet we can, nevertheless, heartily 
recommend his work as highly interesting and well worth careful 
study. No one, we feel assured, can read it without finding him- 
self benefited and disposed to take broader and deeper views of 
Christian truth. 














